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Townhouse robberies under investigation 


By Leah Valletta 
Features Editor 


Students from six town- 
houses reported break-ins this 
past week on St. Michael’s Main- 
Campus. The intruder went into 
townhouse 408 over Thanksgiv- 
ing break, while the other five in- 
cidents were reported Thursday 
morning. All townhouse areas 
were affected. 

Juliana Summers, ’15, resi- 
dent of townhouse 408, was sur- 
prised to arrive home after break 
to a wide open door and a rum- 
maged-through house. It is spec- 
ulated that the intruder slashed 
the screen of the downstairs win- 
dow and opened it with a crowbar 
to enter. The window is hidden 
by a tree, and the townhouse is 
at the end of its row, which resi- 
dents suspect could be why it was 
targeted. 

Some of the things stolen 
from the house were a Wii gam- 
ing system, games, DVDs, jew- 
elry and various designer acces- 
sories. 





“We’re all still kind of un- 
comfortable being here by our- 
selves,” said Emma Python, ’15,a 
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Juliana Summers, '15, returned to campus after Thanksgiving break on Nov. 30 and found the front door 
of her townhouse left open by an unidentified intruder. 


resident of townhouse 408. “Our 
issue is more that someone was 
walking around here and going 


through our things. Yes it sucks 
that we lost a bunch of stuff, but 
it was more an invasion of pri- 


vacy than anything else.” 

Juniors Willy Sheets and 
Matt Donohue were robbed in the 
middle of the night at their four- 
person townhouse in the 200s. 

Sheets reported seeing a sus- 
picious man walking around his 
house before he went to sleep. He 
distinctly remembers locking the 
doors after that. 

When Donohue came down- 
stairs the following morning 
around 7 a.m., he noticed that the 
door in the townhouse across the 
way from his was open, and that 
the Playstation was missing from 
his own house. Tattoo equipment 
was taken as well as Sheets’ jack- 
et, which held his only car key. 

The robber got into the house 
by popping off the screen and en- 


_ tering in through the unlocked 


front window. Four similar thefts 
happened that night. 

In all of those cases the rob- 
ber entered through unlocked 
doors or windows. 


See BREAK-INS on page 3 


Legal process questioned following Ferguson case 
INDICTMENT PROCESS 
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By Aaron Gasson 
Multimedia Editor 


On Nov. 24, the grand jury 
in Ferguson, Mo. made the deci- 
sion not to indict Officer Darren 
Wilson in the fatal shooting of 
Michael Brown on Aug. 9. 

Since the verdict, more riots 
have broken out in Ferguson and 
protests have been held in numer- 
ous cities across the U.S. 

While several questions lin- 
ger about the incident and subse- 
quent investigation, many news 
outlets have questioned the grand 
jury’s decision and the entire in- 
dictment process. 

“The grand jury has histori- 
cally had two purposes: to block 
an arbitrary prosecution and to 
investigate,’ said John Hughes, 
professor of political science. 
“The grand jury has subpoena 
power and can compel testimony, 
and prosecutors love to use grand 
juries to get a hold of that sub- 
poena power.” 

Essentially, the job of a 
grand jury is to look at evidence 
presented by a prosecutor and 
decide if there is enough evi- 





) MULTIMEDIA: 


dence to warrant going to court. 
It serves as a screening process 
as well as a tool to acquire more 
evidence or testimony. 

Hughes also believes, look- 
ing at Ferguson, that a third pur- 
pose for the grand jury has mani- 
fested. 

“In Ferguson, for the first 
time that I saw, I think we had 
a third function: diffusion of re- 
sponsibility,” Hughes said. “For 
a typical crime, the prosecutor 
presents the evidence to a judge 
and the judge says ‘okay, you 
have enough here, go to trial.” 

During a typical indictment, 
a prosecutor presents evidence 
tailored for conviction of an in- 
dividual to a judge and the judge 
decides if there is grounds for 
conviction. 

Grand juries are rarely used 
for indictments, and are optional 
in Missouri. Also, a prosecutor 
usually presents just his own evi- 
dence. But according to Hughes, 
the prosecutor, Bob McCulloch, 
did more than that. 

“He put the whole wagon- 
load of hay down,” Hughes said. 
“He gave evidence both incrimi- 
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nating Officer Wilson and de- 
fending him, which is very. un- 
usual and atypical.” 

“The grand jury has to de- 
cide whether or not there is prob- 
able cause to believe that the state 
had evidence sufficient to prove a 
case beyond a reasonable doubt,” 
said Matthew Valerio, defender 
general of Vermont, in an inter- 
view with The Defender. “The 
standard is way less than beyond 
a reasonable doubt; all it really 
boils down to is whether the state 
had enough evidence to charge a 
crime.” 

Since there was no indict- 
ment, it can be interpreted that 
there was not sufficient evidence. 

But with statements like 
“You can indict a ham sandwich” 
being uttered by the media, is this 
case unusual? 

According to a Bureau of 
Justice Statistics (BJS) report 
published in 2013, out of approxi- 
mately 162,000 federal grand 
jury proceedings conducted be- 
tween Oct. 1, 2009 and Sept. 30, 
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said. “Many critics charged that 
he presented evidence in a way 
that was prejudicial.” 

“T haven’t, read the tran- 
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evidence. 
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regular prosecution. 


miniature trial; to convict via 
prosecution or acquit,” he added. 
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By Kevin Kenneally 
Staff Writer 


For the first time in more 
than 18 years, there will be an 
Edmundite ordained into the 
priesthood. 

Lino Oropeza will be or- 
dained in the Chapel of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel at 11 a.m. on 
Dec. 18. Oropeza, a native of Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, will be the first 
Edmundite to be appointed since 
the Rev. Brian Cummings. The 
path to the priesthood is a long 
process — one that Oropeza began 
around 10 years ago. 

“Tt’s been great to have him 
here,” said Cummings, SSE, di- 
rector of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry. “I like to describe him 
as a utility infielder because he’s 
very versatile in what he can do 
— he’s available 24/7 and he says 
yes to everything we ask him to 
do. He does it enthusiastically 
and he does it well.” 

If there is such a thing as a 
traditional path of being called to 
the priesthood, Oropeza did not 
follow it. 

He recalls wanting to be a 
priest and a member of the Soci- 
ety of St. Edmund when he was 
a 10-year-old boy in Venezuela. 
Throughout high school he was 
very involved with his parish, 
which was founded and run by 
Edmundites. 

While he initially attended 
college in Venezuela to pursue 
a career in computer engineer- 
ing, he left the program after four 
years, before he was able to com- 
plete his degree. 

After leaving the university, 
Oropeza started a computer busi- 
ness with a couple business part- 
ners. 

Their company was all in- 
clusive, covering repairs, service, 
web design and more. Oropeza 
quickly found that while being 
“what the world would call suc- 
cessful,” as he describes it, some- 
thing was missing. 

He had stopped going to 
church regularly due to the de- 
mands of college, and work, and 
was no longer involved in parish 
life. 

“When I was doing. work in 
my business, I felt again the call 
of God,” Oropeza said. A fter tell- 
ing his supportive mother that 
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Lino Oropeza prepares to join priesthood 


Venezuelan native reflects on his journey to Vermont and the Edmundites 








something wasn’t feeling right 
with him, she told Oropeza that 
she noticed a difference in him 
after he stopped going to church. 

He began to go again and 
realized on a parish-sponsored 
retreat that his calling was to the 
priesthood. 

“The idea of becoming a 
priest is the way that I can serve 
the community and God. It’s my 
way of trying to achieve what I’m 
supposed to do,” Oropeza said. 

After studying four years at 
the seminary in Meridas, Ven- 
ezuela, Oropeza was allowed the 
opportunity to come to Vermont 
to finish his degree and work on 


College adjuncts 


By Colin Flanders 
News Editor 


St. Michael’s adjuncts voted 
in favor of forming a labor union 
on Dec. 1, following on the heels 
of adjuncts from both Burlington 
College and Champlain College. 
Adjuncts at the University of 
Vermont unionized in 2003. 

The vote was decided 46 to 
26, with six votes being chal- 
lenged by the newly adopted or- 
ganization, the Service Employ- 
ees International Union (SEIU), 
while one vote was deemed in- 
valid due to an improperly signed 
ballot. 

Michael New, vice president 
of Human Resources, said the 


college was pleased to see the 
majority of adjuncts voted; out of 
the 101 eligible adjuncts, 79 cast 
ballots in what he called a “deci- 
sive” decision. 

“It’s not razor thin like last 
year’s so it’s certainly a solid vote 
for the union,” said Dean Jeffrey 
Ayres, referring to the 2012 deci- 
sion by St. Michael’s custodians 
to unionize, which passed by a 
single vote. 

Upon hearing the decision, 
Durick Library Circulation Se- 
nior Specialist Ron Jacobs re- 
called a sense of elation. 

“I was really happy. I feel ad- 
juncts at any school are members 
of the workforce who have the 


least say in terms of job security,” 


his English in St. Michael’s In- 
tensive English Program. He fin- 
ished, his studies at St. Michael’s 
in 2011 and went to Boston Col- 
lege to continue studying for his 
priesthood. He took his vows to 
enter the Society of St. Edmund 
in August 2013. 

When asked about what 
he’s learned through his journey 
to the priesthood, Oropeza said 
confidence and humanity. 

“T’ve learned to trust in God. 
I’m doing a lot of stuff for the first 
time so I’ve learned to be confi- 
dent in God and in my commu- 
nity,” Oropeza said. “I’ve learned 
that ’'m a human being. I try to 


Jacobs said. 

For adjunct professor Patrick 
Standen, the results were not so 
much decisive, but rather dis- 
played what he believed to be a 
lack of understanding from those 
urging to unionize. 

“Tt’s not a landslide by any 
means, assuming that some of 
those people voted for it because 
they were unsure, or they swal- 
lowed it hook, line and sinker,” 
Standen said. 

Standen recalled a comment 
made by a colleague in an online 
discussion stating he was glad 
to give up the near two percent 
taken out of his paycheck by the 
union for dues, for it would be 
made up in the “thousands and 


be as human as I can. Sometimes 
people view priests differently so 
I try to remind people that I am a 
human being with my virtues and 
my defects.” 

Members of the St. Michael’s 
community notice Oropeza’s hu- 
manity, too. 

“Tm still getting to know 
Lino but my impression of him 
is that he’s a good guy who can 
contribute a lot to the commu- 
nity. He’s very thoughtful in his 
perspective,” said Timothy Nagy, 
715, a member of the student-led 
ministry group VITA. 

According to Nagy, Orope- 
za’s community orientation fits 


thousands and thousands” gained 
through benefits and additional 
pay. 

“That’s absurd,’ Standen 
said. “The naiveté that shows is 
astounding, to think anybody 
could pay adjunct labor thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars 
more.” 

Jacobs believed the contrast 
in opinions resulted from a dif- 
ference in “philosophy and ex- 
perience” dealing with unions. In 
his years spent in the workforce, 
organized employees tended to 
have been better off during nego- 
tiations, he said. 

“I was pleasantly surprised 
by the college’s attitude during 
the process,” Jacobs said. He 





PHOTO COURTESY OF LINO OROPEZA 
Lino Oropeza will be the first Edmundite ordained into the priesthood since the Rev. Brian Cummings more than 18 years ago. Oropeza’s ordi- 
nation will take place at 11 a.m. on Dec. 18 in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 


well on the tightly knit St. Mi- 
chael’s campus, and Cummings 
agrees. 

“Lino. likes being around 
people; he’s very much a man of 
community. He’s always looking 
to help. I think he brings a real 
sense of desire to serve God in 
serving people,” Cummings said. 
““We’re very proud of him.” 

All are invited to attend Oro- 
peza’s ordination on Dee. 18. 

“T love to be an Edmundite. 
I love my community,” he said. 
“Tve really enjoyed my time 
here. I’ve enjoyed everything 
I’ve done. No regrets, I love what 
I do.” 


vote in favor of unionizing 


stated the hands-off approach 
was different than that during the 
custodians’ union process. 

The college’s relationship 
with the adjunct faculty will now 
be mediated through union rep- 
resentatives, President John Neu- 
hauser wrote in an email. 

“I do not know if this is an 
improvement for either of the 
parties most directly involved,” 
Neuhauser wrote. 

“We'll make a good faith 
bargaining effort,’ New said. “I 
don’t know how long that will 
take; beyond the election on 
Monday, we haven’t really gone 
any further and I don’t expect 
any movement until after the 
holidays.” 
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WWPV and VPR collaboration in the works 


By Tara Keady 
Staff Writer 


“You are listening to WWPV 
88.7 The Mike, serving Colches- 
ter, Burlington and Essex Junc- 
tion.” This PSA needs to be made 
every half-hour according to 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) regulations for 
the St. Michael’s radio station. 
Now this message may change as 
Vermont Public Radio (VPR) has 
approached WWPYV about a fu- 
ture collaboration and frequency 
change. 

“The Mike” will still serve 
Colchester, Burlington and Es- 
sex Junction, but will no longer 
be 88.7. WWPV will be joining 
forees with VPR, and will be 
switching over to the 92.5 FM 
dial. The 88.7 dial would be taken 
over by VPR in order to operate 
a new frequency in the greater 
Burlington area as a part of its 
strategic efforts to further its 
public service, intending to be an 
indie-rock station. 

According to Kathryn 
Petrozzo, ’17 station manager of 
WWPY, other E-board members 
have come to a mutual agreement 
to support the change as it seems 
to be a benefit for the station and 
community. 

Petrozzo, along with the oth- 
er members who run “The Mike,” 
have been working rather seam- 
lessly with VPR. as well as the St. 
Michael’s Student Association to 
ensure that this change will be 
one for the better. 

Maggie Farrington, business 
manager of WWPY, initially felt 
hesitant about the transition led 
by VPR. 

“After talking it through 
with my fellow E-board members 
for the station, it really seems to 
benefit more for us,” Farrington 
said. 

By working with VPR, The 
Mike will receive exposure into 
professional radio broadcasting 


that under normal circumstances - 


WWPYV didn’t have access to, 
according to Xander Shaw, °15 
business manager of WWPV, 
who has been in direct contact 
with VPR by visiting their sta- 
tion located about a mile from 
campus. 





“Having a closer relationship 
with VPR would grant WWPV 
deejays an opportunity to access 
studio space, technologies and 
learning opportunities we would 
have otherwise dreamed of,” 
Shaw said. 

VPR has reached out to 
WWPYV in the past regarding this 
transition, but the timing wasn’t 
quite right until this year.WWPV 
holds two licenses to maintain 
or expand the station’s current 
broadcast. If the station gets ap- 
proved and follows through with 
the transition, then by this Febru- 
ary, they will have to choose one 
of these licenses to keep. 


BREAK-INS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Donohue is no stranger to 
dealing with break-ins and the 
frustrations they cause. His suite 
was affected by break-ins last 
January. 

“Tt’s the fact that our campus 
is so insecure that I can’t sleep in 
my townhouse at night without 
being concerned about someone 
coming in in the middle of the 
night.” Donohue said. “And that’s 
rattling.” 

According to Public Safety 
Officer RJ Vallie, there are cur- 
rently about 150 cameras on 
campus, most of which correlate 
to Knightcard access points to 
create a better ‘access control’ 
process. 

“Video systems have not 
been deployed to cover the ex- 
terior of all townhouses,” Vallie 


wrote in an email. “The systems 
that have been implemented over 
the past few years have been 
very effective in incident resolu- 
tion.” 

However, some students are 
concerned about their safety at 
the townhouses, which Donohue 
describes as “just begging to be 
robbed.” 

“The amount we pay for 
housing and the amount of break- 
ins that have happened—there 
should be something to help us,” 
Sheets said. “St. Mike’s makes all 
this money off housing, forces us 
to live on campus where we are 
getting robbed and won't do any- 
thing about it.” 

However, both students said 
Public Safety responded prompt- 
ly. 


Along with ‘up-to-date 
equipment and proper licenses, 
VPR has also proposed a plan to 
finance a WWPV app for iPhones 
and Androids. 

This app will gain momen- 
tum for the college radio scene on 
campus, promoting The Mike to 
the student body and the greater 
Burlington area. 

“Although we do stream live, 
and people with smartphones al- 
ready listen on the internet, hav- 
ing an app we can operate moves 
WWPYV closer to the cutting edge 
of college radio,’ Shaw said. 
“We’re looking to develop an app 
that does more than allow access 


“They [Public Safety] have 
been great afterwards. They’ve 
checked up on us,” Python said. 

The afternoon after the in- 
cidents, Vallie showed Sheets a 
picture of a man from another 
camera on campus. Sheets was 
able to identify him as the man 
he saw wandering around the 
200s the night before. Colchester 
Police and Public Safety are con- 
tinuing the investigations and do 
not yet know if the incidents are 
related. 

“You can’t have cameras ev- 
erywhere all the time. They’re 
probably going to increase se- 
curity a little more,” Python 
said. “But honestly it’s just one 
of those things that happens and 
it couldn’t really have been pre- 
vented.” 








to a live stream of radio though. 
Hopefully people will see the 
WWPY icon on their phone and 
open an app where they can navi- 
gate playlists, see a DJ schedule, 
find downloadable material, post 
requests, as well as find local mu- 
sic, concert venues and events 
while jamming to WWPV.” 

Although the VPR collabora- 
tion with WWPYV has its benefits 
for the St. Michael’s community, 
the cost of new equipment came 
up as a concern when WWPYV ap- 
proached the Student Association 
on Noy 19. for approval of the 
senate to move forward with the 
collaboration. 


PHOTO BY ELAINE EZERINS 
Brianne Conlon, ’15, speaks to listeners during her weekly radio segment broadcasting from the WWPY station on Monday. 





One of the leading factors 
in deciding whether or not to go 
forth with this transition is cost. 

“VPR agreed to pay for the 
equipment transition which is re- 
ally the biggest concern,” Petro- 
zzo said. “Everything about pro- 
gramming and student control 
would stay the same, we would 
just be operating on 92.5 instead 
of 88.7, which of course will take 
rebranding, but VPR has agreed 
to broadcasting a statement con- 
cerning our switch to a different 
frequency for listeners who are 
tuning in on their personal ra- 
dios.” 


GRAND JURY: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


To try to understand the ver- 
dict, the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society at St. Michael’s planned 
meetings over the past week to 
promote open discussion about 
the situation in Ferguson, as well 
as the recent situation revolving 
around the death of Eric Gardner. 

“We started talking about 
the incident maybe 4-5 weeks 
ago, and we in the society were 
concerned if students were aware 
of what was going on,” said 
Daykwon Hughes, °15, co-vice 
president of the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society. “We had a few 
smaller discussions at first, with 
maybe 15-20 students, and it 
seemed like they were aware and 
they had strong opinions on the 
subject.” 

The discussion was held in 


the Roy Room of the Dion Cen- 
ter last Wednesday and was pan- 
eled by members of the society 
with the goal of having an open 
discussion about the indictment 
results and the situation in Fer- 
guson. 

“T think the meeting was a 
success,” said Daykwon Hughes. 
“The meeting was a chance for 
students to be able to express 
their opinions about it without 
being influenced by us. We hoped 
having that discussion would 
open people up to have that dis- 
cussion with other people as well 
and create more awareness on 
campus.” 
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Know your school: the faces behind St. Mike’s 
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Dawn Ellinwood, vice president of Student Affairs, talks about her family and experiences at St. Mi- 


chael’s. 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Staff Writer 


At St. Michael’s, we tend to 
pride ourselves on a strong sense 
of community. This is evident 
even when we walk across cam- 
pus and greet half a dozen or more 
people we know from various 
classes, clubs and activities. But 
there are a few names and faces 
we recognize and do not know. 
People like Dawn Ellinwood, 
Marilyn Cormier and President 
John Neuhauser are the ones who 
keep St. Michael’s running every 
day, yet most of us don’t know 
very much about them at all. Re- 
cently, I had the opportunity to 
sit down with each of them to get 
a sense of what they do here and 
who they are as individuals. 


Amid the hustle and bustle 
of Alliot Hall is the perfect place 
for the bright and effusive Dawn 
Ellinwood. In her third year as 
vice president for student af- 
fairs, Ellinwood works with both 
students and staff to ensure the 


happiness and wellbeing of those 
who call St. Michael’s home. 
Her office door, inside the Stu- 
dent Life office, features stickers 
from several campus clubs, in- 
cluding Active Minds and Com- 
mon Ground. There are also two 
children’s drawings and a large, 
handmade smiley face, matching 
that of the woman inside. 


Q: What word do you most 
overuse? 

A: It has to be not a curse 
word. I often reply with “fan- 
tastic!” with a lot of exclamation 
points. At home, I use ‘love’ a lot. 
“You know Momma loves you, 
but you need to do this!” I have a 
10-year-old, so it’s all about love, 
responsibility. We talk about be- 
ing a family a lot and what that 
means. I don’t think it’s ever 
overused. I have so many words. 


Q: What has been the most 
challenging issue you’ve faced 
at St. Michael’s? 

A: The townhouse fire last 
February. When the call goes 


out to Fire & Rescue, I’m one of 
the first people who gets called. I 
didn’t know, from when I was at 
my house in Williston to when I 
got here, whether or not our stu- 
dents were okay. It was that angst 
of “Oh my God, what am I going 
to do?” 

As soon as I got here, Pete 
Soons said everyone was ac- 
counted for. But first and fore- 
most, everybody was physically 
okay. As soon as I knew that, I 
thought, ‘Okay. We can work 
with this. From 3:30 that morn- 
ing through the rest of the semes- 
ter to support those students who 
were impacted by that fire. 


Q: On rough days, what 
keeps you going? 

A: When something’s not go- 
ing well, there’s always a bright 
light. It could be a student, it 
could be a staff member. I could 
get a call from my mother, “I’m 
thinking of you while I’m mak- 
ing soup!” or my daughter emails 
me from school every once in a 
while when she’s in class. 


I know my work is mak- 
ing good impact and I know 
I’m doing it for a reason. Often 
when I’m having a hard time, 
someone comes in. It’s all about 
connection. You’re not alone in 
this world. Everybody has hard 
things, but you’re working to- 
ward a positive. Sometimes we 
hit bumps. 


Q: If happiness were a tan- 
gible object, what would it be? 

A: So many things! It could 
be a vase of colorful, fresh-cut 
daisies. Sitting and watching the 
ocean. My daughter smiling, and 
me just holding her face. That’s 
pure happiness. 

Watching a parent with their 
child. Just watching an interac- 
tion. Watching parents say good- 
bye to their college-age child. 
I get goose pimples! When you 
see someone, and you see in their 
eyes that there’s light, that is it. 


In a far corner of the St. Mi- 
chael’s campus, Founders Hall 
overlooks an incredible view of 
Camel’s Hump and Mount Mans- 
field. One would never guess that 
the president’s office is tucked 
inside, hidden behind large and 
intimidating wooden doors. 

At the end of a short hall- 
way, next to the office of Presi- 
dent Neuhauser’s, is where one 
will find the elegant and dip- 
lomatic Marilyn Cormier. As 
both the director of government 
and community relations and 
secretary of the board of trust- 
ees, Cormier works closely with 
President Neuhauser as well as 
with officials in Burlington and 
Winooski. She also serves as a 
representative for St. Michael’s 
to the federal government. Ey- 
erything about Cormier is clas- 
sic, from her crystal candy bowl 
to her polished style and manner 
of speaking. 


Q: What is the best sound 
in the world? 

A: I love the sound of beauti- 
ful classical music. I can just lis- 
ten to that. I love Bach, Mozart, 
Vivaldi, Chopin and of course 
Johann Strauss — for waltzing. I 
love waltzing! 

Otherwise, I have two 
daughters and I love the sound 
of them being around me. They 
don’t even have to be talking. 


They don’t live with me, so when 
they are around I love it. 


Q: What is the most inter- 
esting food you’ve ever eaten? 

A: When I was newly mar- 
ried, we went on a trip to the Far 
East. Whenever I go on a trip, I 
like to eat the food of the coun- 
try and this happened to be in 
Singapore. They brought this big 
dish out, put it in the middle of 
the table and opened it. Laid out 
on the top was, this massive frog. 
I understand that frog legs are a 
delicacy, but the way it was look- 
ing at me...I just couldn’t do it. 
Also in Singapore was the mon- 
key brains. These are live mon- 
keys and they cut the head right 


off, and I couldn’t do that, either. 


Q: What is the most chal- 
lenging aspect of being an ad- 
viser for the Student Associa- 
tion? The most rewarding? 

A: Sometimes there are is- 
sues that the general SA is pas- 
sionate about, and I sit there 
thinking, “If they only knew.” It’s 
not that I disagree, I agree with 
them that they should be passion- 
ate. But it’s not my right to stand 
up and say. That’s actually your 
right. It’s really hard to sit back 
there and shut my mouth. That’s 
the hard. part. But this is your 
learning opportunity. 

We get our energy from you, 
[the students]. All of you keep 
us young. We get energized by 
your enthusiasm for life. I have 
a possessiveness over all of you. 
You’re like my kids! There is 
such a difference between when 
you come in here and when you 
leave. It’s amazing. 


Q: If happiness were a tan- 


. gible object, what would it be? 


A: I was born in Sri Lanka, 
and my one wish since my girls 
were born has not come true. I 
don’t know if it will never hap- 
pen but I want to go with my girls 
back to Sri Lanka. It’s the most 
beautiful country, a tiny little is- 
land surrounded by beaches, yet 
it has these hills in the middle. 
I would love to be in Sri Lanka 
with my girls. That would be like 
a dream come true. 
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Social media stirs up Ferguson debates 


To what extent does social media shape our perceptions of current events? 


By Michelle Moreau 
Photo Editor 


On Nov. 24 around 9:30 p.m. 
in Ferguson, Mo. a grand jury 
announced that Darren Wilson, 
a white officer who fatally shot 
Michael Brown, a black citizen of 
Ferguson, would not be indicted. 

Moments later, the people 
of Ferguson took to the streets in 
protest, riot and cry out that they 
didn’t believe the decision was 
right. Millions of other American 
citizens took to their own cities, 
towns and college campuses to 
protest. Millions more took to 
their keyboards, and turned to 
social media as a way to express 
their opinions. 

Since August when Brown 
was killed, hashtags have popped 
up on Facebook and Twitter read- 
ing #Ferguson. After the deci- 
sion, trending hashtag #Black- 
livesmatter took over, and the 
unrest of one case that started in 
Ferguson reached out to all cor- 
ners of the earth and started a 
social movement all because of 
a pound sign followed by three 
words. 

“Social media can mobilize 
people and it can spread informa- 
tion quickly, whether that infor- 
mation is viable or not,” said John 
Hughes, a professor of political 
science. “It can bring people out 
for events or point to articles and 
speeches, or anything in the me- 
dia that you want your followers 
to be aware of.” 

Though Hughes stays away 
from social media himself and is 
not an expert, he believes it has 
a negative side when it comes to 
being a news source. 

“Social media is a way of 
jetting up fears and playing with 
people’s paranoia,” Hughes said. 
“I think the media in general, 
print, television, tends to value 
speed over accuracy. I don’t un- 
derstand why it is so important to 
be the first to break a story and, 
‘who cares if I got it right or-not’. 
I rather they wait, investigate the 
facts, think things through and 
get it right. I think social media 
accelerates that process.” 

For Michael McMahon, ’15, 
it was hard to ignore the influx of 
posts on his newsfeed on Face- 
book after the grand jury deci- 
sion. 

“T find it a little aggravat- 
ing that people jump-to conclu- 
sions without knowing any of the 
facts,” McMahon said. “Right 
after the decision, none of the 
evidence was released yet and it 
wasn’t released until the initial 
speech was made. I thought it was 
a little hasty of some people that 
they would jump to such conclu- 
sions and make assumptions and 
post it on social media and I don’t 
think that’s necessarily right.” 

Isabelle Carter, “15, posted 
on her own Facebook after the 
decision, but not about anything 
to do with the case. 

“Maybe I’m considering the 
posts that I saw but the majority 
of the posts were harsh, and kind 
of lacking compassion,” Carter 
said. “I posted on my Facebook 







and basically said whatever you 
believe remember to stay com- 
passionate and have a soul and 
empathy. A lot of people on 
Facebook ignore that there is a 
huge audience that can see. their 
Facebook and what they post and 
they disregard that when they 
post things that are negative and 
harsh.” 
Currently, 
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salt. Some of it is fabricated, and 
some of it isn’t.” 

George Dragonetti, 17, 
uses Facebook as a tool to keep 
in touch with his friends that he 
doesn’t get to see often so that he 
can know their opinions, and he 
can share to them his. 

“Tf I can find something that 
generally aligns with my views, 
I'll share it,’ Dragonetti said. “If 


what people believed that was 
away from the keyboard. One 
of the people who spoke up dur- 
ing this conversation was Osrica 
McLean, ‘18. 

“I saw someone’s status on 
Facebook that said, ‘it doesn’t 
take 104 days to determine if 
someone commits a crime, it 
takes 104 days to determine why 
it’s not a crime,’ McLean said. 





Social media is an outlet that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population uses, but some of the infor- 
mation people post on there you need to take with a 
grain of salt. Some of it is fabricated, and some of it 


isn’t. 





1.23 billion active users. 

“Facebook is so huge,” said 
Tylik Williams-Prince, 16, 
president of the Martin Luther 
King Jr. (MLK) Society. “I heard 
somewhere that if Facebook was 
a continent, it would be the third 
largest in population. Definitely 
any type of movement could start 
there. For example the ALS Ice 
Bucket Challenge that happened 
over this summer. It can promote 
people all of the world to start 
talking about something that 
matters.” 

Last summer, a viral “ice 
bucket challenge” clogged news- 
feeds all over the world with 
Facebook users nominating each 
other to dump a bucket of ice 
over their head on video, post it 
online, and nominate three other 
people all to raise awareness 
and donate to the ALS Associa- 
tion. At the end of the summer, 
the association announced that it 
had raised $100 million, just in 
August alone from the viral chal- 
lenge. 

“T think social media is a 
good place to encourage people 
to be active,’ McMahon said. 
“Social media is an outlet that 
an overwhelming majority of the 
population uses, but some of the 
information people post on there 
you need to take with a grain of 





-Michael McMahon, ’15 


I think its something worth read- 
ing and something that a lot of 
people know about already [ll 
post it.” 

Though  Williams-Prince 
posted on his personal Facebook 
about the Ferguson case, he re- 
frained from making any com- 
ments on other posts about the 
topic. 

“T like to orchestrate conver- 
sations in real time so that people 
can actually vocalize what they 
think instead of taking the time 
to think about their word choice 
online | first,’ Williams-Prince 
said. “Instead they can just say 
how they feel. People are way 
more comfortable hiding behind 
the keys of their keyboard which 
is why I like having conversa- 
tions more in-person because it is 
a triggery topic, but Ferguson is 
something we need to talk about. 
Triggers aren’t there to push 
you away; they’re there to build 
knowledge and acknowledge 
things you normally wouldn’t 
consult or think about.” 

Williams-Prince and the 
MLK Society organized a talk 
on Dec. 3 that opened the floor 
to anyone in the room who 
wanted to talk or had an opin- 
ion they wanted to share about 
the Ferguson case. This allowed 
for the “real-time” discussion of 


bb 


“T thought that was powerful be- 
cause the justice system in the 
United States is not about con- 
victing the person of a crime, its 
about proving what you can prove 
in order for it not to be a crime.” 

Though McLean mentioned 
a Facebook post that made her 
think, she did her own research 
into the Ferguson case and came 
up with her own opinion based on 
the facts she gathered. Like many 
others, McLean kept her opinion 
off of Facebook. 

“The topic is very contro- 
versial and I feel like me putting 
in my opinion wouldn’t impact 
anything,” McLean said. “People 
would overlook it, or forget about 
it, and it would only be there on 
Facebook. It wouldn’t do any- 
thing to help.” 

Carter was another Face- 
book user who left her opinion 
off of the post stream. 

“T would start to write a com- 
ment on a post and then remind 
myself that it’s Facebook and that 
it’s not the right place and it’s not 
going to go anywhere if I write 
it,” Carter said. 

In the days following the Fer- 
guson grand jury verdict, several 
other stories about the deaths of 
black people by white police of- 
ficers found their way onto social 
media, each one different from 





the one before. The most recent 
was the chokehold killing of Eric 
Gardner in Staten Island, NY. 

“It kind of shocks me how 
certain cases like Ferguson are 
picked up in social media and 
how before others weren’t,” said 
Kaitlin O’Leary, ‘18. “A kid from 
my town a few years ago named 
DJ was leaving a night club and 
was shot dead by the police. They 
know the whole story, and it has 
so many facts as to how he was 
wrongfully shot, but it stayed 
more of a local thing rather 
than a national one like Michael 
Brown’s case. I think there are 
plenty of cases like this. With the 
Michael Brown case, people are 
still out there protesting on the 
street. With DJ, no one protested, 
and maybe that’s why it wasn’t as 
huge.” 

When it comes to witnesses, 
Hughes noted that social media 
can also play a role in the strug- 
gle law enforcement can face. 

“The problem with social 
media is that people witness 
something and then they send 
it out on social media and it be- 
comes a super charged rumor 
mill and it corrupts people’s 
memories,” Hughes said. “Mem- 
ories are malleable. We store 
these impressions in our minds 
and later we try to retrieve those 
and assemble them into a coher- 
ent narrative and inevitably there 
are gaps and we often try to fill 
those gaps. Social media allows 
people to fill in those gaps with 
what other people saw.” 

Though this information can 
change the memories of witness- 
es, it can also change the opinion 
of the public depending on what 
is posted. Many people used 
Facebook as a source to gath- 
er information about the case, 
whether they read one article or 
every article they saw. 

“One of the good things 
about social media is that infor- 
mation is so much more avail- 
able,” Carter said. “I learned a 
lot more about Ferguson than I 
would’ve otherwise, just because 
of what my friends posted. I read 
all of the articles, and then devel- 
oped my own thoughts about it. 
I don’t know if I wouldn’t have 
learned nearly as much if people 
weren’t posting articles.” 

Though social media serves 
as an educational tool for some, 
others comment to try to push 
their own opinions, or to sway 
the opinions of others. The 
hashtag movement was used to 
raise awareness that people feel 
something is unjust in our social 
system, and that more people 
should adopt that concept into 
their own thinking. 

“Tf this all just stays a con- 
cept, that’s all it is going to be; 
a concept,’ Williams-Prince 
said. “There needs to be action 
for progress in this to take flight. 
If there’s no action, or it’s just a 
concept, itll just fall to the way- 
side.” 
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By Jackie Chisholm 
Visual/Web Editor 


In the last weeks of August 
when college students are fully 
saturated with vitamin D and cel- 
ebrating the last days of summer 
with their friends, downloading 
an app that holds all the informa- 
tion about looming fall classes 
drops to the bottom of the to-do 
list. 

Now that the snow is here 
and the fall semester is coming to 
a close, that app might not only 
be at the top of the to-do list, but 
will help to manage it. 

The Canvas app is one of 
the features that put this learning 
management system ahead of St. 
Michael’s former system, eCol- 
lege. 

“Canvas mobile app was part 
of the decision-making. Everyone 
loves the mobile app,” said Susan 
Breeyear, director of Information 
Technology (IT) at St. Michael’s. 
Although Breeyear expresses en- 
thusiasm about the app, the deci- 
sion to switch to Canvas was not 
based solely on this one benefit 
and was not a short process. 

“We looked at seven differ- 
ent course management systems 
with an adviser group that was 
formed of students, faculty and 
staff,’ Breeyear said. “We nar- 
rowed down the choices to eCol- 
lege, Desire2Learn and Canvas. 
Then we had six presentations 
on campus for both students and 
faculty last fall. People filled out 
forms as they left and voted for 
it, There was an overwhelming 
amount of students who wanted 
Canvas.” ~ 
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Canvas integrates smoothly into academic life 


Daykwon Hughes, 15, is a 
fan of Canvas. 

“T really like Canvas as a 
service system to the students,” 
Hughes said. “I definitely think 
it benefits over eCollege because 
the entire interface of the pro- 
gram is so much easier to navi- 
gate.” 

Faculty showed interest in 
the learning management system 
as well. Professor of education 
Mary Beth Doyle uses Canvas in 
her classes. 

“T use Canvas as my teach- 
ing platform where I put all of the 
materials (readings, PowerPoints, 
internet links, videos). Students 
have access to all of the materials 
throughout the whole semester,” 
Doyle said. 

Ari Kirshenbaum, profes- 
sor of psychology, wrote in an 
email that he uses Canvas to “dis- 
seminate information to students 
outside of class and to provide 
lecture notes. ’'ve used Canvas 
to deliver essays and take home 
assignments in a way I couldn’t 
have before with eCollege.” 

Anne Crowley took over 
administration of Canvas in 
September and has noticed how 
easily the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity has been able to adapt to the 
system. 

“Canvas is very user-friend- 
ly, so it doesn’t take long for any- 
one to grasp its basic features,” 
Crowley said. 

Kirshenbaum agrees. 

“The testing and grading op- 
tions are more advanced, and it is 
more user-friendly and adaptable 
than eCollege was,” he said. 

In comparison to eCollege, 


EAN Be 


which she describes as “linear,” 
Breeyear sees advantages to the 
way professors can design their 
courses on Canvas. 

“We are in a web world. Can- 
vas provides us the flexibility to 
be creative and innovative within 
the course,’ Breeyear said. “It 
took some redesign by faculty 
of their old eCollege course to 
make them a little more interac- 
tive. That’s kind of where we are 
still in that period of time that 
people are rethinking of design- 
ing courses.” 

With professors having the 
option to be more creative on 
Canvas for ‘courses, Breeyear 
said the goal was to foster higher 
usage on the system than that on 
eCollege. 

“We have 463 [courses] on 
Canvas right now for the fall 
semester and I think we are en- 
rolling 517, but a lot of those are 
private lessons or student teach- 
ing that you wouldn’t put on it 
anyway,” Breeyear said. “That is 
an amazing statistic. I think with 
eCollege 70 percent of the cours- 
es had some kind of presence, but 
this one is 91 percent.” 

Out of 517 courses, 463 are 
on Canvas. There are 257 pro- 
fessors and 2,313 students using 
Canvas, with a total of 15,405 
files uploaded to the system since 
September, according to Bree- 
year. 

Having more students and 
professors utilizing the learning 
management system at St. Mi- 
chael’s was one of the main goals 
of switching systems Breeyear 
said. With that higher usage, she 
is hoping to see improvement in 
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the participation of other things 
such as course evaluations. This 
was a consideration in the deci- 
sion-making process as well. 

“Tt [Canvas] works well 
with the portal,’ Breeyear said. 
“Tt does integrations with other 
third-party software. For in- 
stance, class evaluations will be 
right in canvas so you don’t need 
to go to an outside site. Things 
like that allow not having to go 
back and forth between pro- 
grams.” 

While course evaluations are 
up on Canvas, students can still 
complete them through another 
link that was emailed to them on 
Thursday from Jeffrey Ayres re- 
garding course evaluations. 

It isn’t just the access to 
these evaluations that won St. 
Michael’s over to the Canvas 
side. The additional features that 
help with teaching draw in pro- 
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ILLUSTRATION BY JACKIE CHISHOLM 
fessors like Doyle. 

“T do like the additional fea- 
tures that are available which 
have given me an opportunity to 
re-create aspects of my class,” 
Doyle said. “For example, I re- 
ally like the video feature where 
I can have students respond with 
a short video submission. Then I 
reply to them with the same fea- 
ture. It is a nice way to balance 
the writing components.” 

While professors and stu- 
dents are happier with additional 
features and the intuitiveness of 
the system, IT is happy with the 
minimal problems they have had 
in the swapping of systems. 

“We had the usual people 
that either couldn’t attend any 
workshops or didn’t have the time 
to think through it and sort of had 
some minor problems,” Breeyear 
said. “I was frankly amazed at 
the success of this thing.” — 
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Vermont winter 


PHOTOS BY ELAINE EZERINS 


As the leaves float to the ground and the grass frosts over, St. Mi- 
chael’s campus evolves into a winter wonderland. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


The president of St. Mi- 
chael’s College seems to be a 
mysterious figurehead, spending 
his days in Founders Hall, the 
oldest building on campus. It’s 
not very often that most students 
have the chance to meet and talk 
with him in person. Before Presi- 
dent John J. Neuhauser took of- 
fice in 2007, he served six years 
on the Board of Trustees. Soft- 
spoken and quick with a smile, 
President Neuhauser allowed me 
a glimpse into his life as an ath- 
lete, educato and father. 


Q: What is the best sound 
in the world? 

A: Young children. Hearing 
and talking to young children 
of almost any age. I was lucky 
enough, a couple of times, to be 
around a child when they spoke 
their first word. 

When I was in Boston, I 
used to read to a kindergarten 
class twice a week. It was a very 
mixed school, so some of the 
children couldn’t actually speak 
English. Obviously they couldn’t 
understand the books we were 
reading because they couldn’t 
understand the language, but that 
didn’t seem to make a difference. 
The fact that you came and sat on 
the floor was a big deal. 


Q: You’ve completed the 
Boston Marathon seven times. 
How did you get into running? 

A: Six, seven, eight, some- 












Get Ahead 


thing like that. Depends what 
you mean by complete! I guess 
{my definition] would be to cross 
the finish line on the same day. I 
was into running, or more prop- 
erly jogging, for a long time. It 
was sort of a holdover from high 
school and college, where I did 
some athletic things. 

I happened to watch [the 
Boston Marathon] every year. 
I like to watch the people at the 
end of the race; most people like 
to watch the beginning. One day 
I saw somebody I knew, quite late 
[in the race] and she was strug- 
gling. I figured if she could do 
this then I certainly could do this. 

I ran with my daughter twice 
and that was neat. The longest 
time I saw my daughter not talk 
ever was in the last three hours of 
the marathon. And she’s a chat- 
terbox. At one point she said, “I 
don’t want to talk anymore.” 


Q: Did you participate in 
2013? How did the bombing af- 
fect you? 

A: No. My son did. I did go 
to pick him up at the finish line, 
and that was pretty emotional. I 
couldn’t find him. He was about 
three minutes from the finish 
line when the bombs went off. 
But they stopped everybody, and 
they cut off cell phone service so 
I didn’t have any idea where he 
was. 

Eventually we found him. It 
was hours. But he ran again the 





next year, and I picked him up 
again. 


Q: In the past, you have re- 
designed MBA programs to be 
socially responsible and ethi- 
cal. How do you carry out this 
ideology in your life? 

A: You pay attention to how 
you treat people. You have to rec- 
ognize every person as an indi- 
vidual. I’m not terribly conscious 
of ranks or titles or status. I don’t 
think it has much to do with the 
worth of the person. That’s the 
simplest definition. 

That was one of the things 
that attracted me [to St. Mi- 
chael’s]. People here, for the most 
part, are very respectful of one 
another. In some sense more re- 
spectful of each other than of 
themselves. Younger people can 
be reckless in their own behay- 
ior, but can be quite respectful 
of their behavior towards others. 
Which can be kind of a puzzle. 
That’s probably a fact of life. 

When I walk across campus, 
there are many people who avert 
their eyes, but others will say 
hello. Some kids know I like the 
Red Sox, so they’ll ask me about 
that. Or if they’re Yankees fans, 
they’ll tease me a little bit. Most 
of my family is Yankees fans, so 
I’m a bit of an outcast there, too: 


Q: Do you think your opin- 
ions differ with that of SMC 
students on any major issues? 
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PHOTO CONTRIBUTED BY BUSINESS PEOPLE VERMONT 
President Neuhauser takes a minute to talk about his experiences 
with the Boston bombings, teaching and more. 


A: From any large group of 
students, probably not. But with 
small groups of students on a few 
issues, sure. 

I think being a tobacco-free 
campus would be a good idea, but 
I would never try to mandate that. 
There’s no real way to enforce 
it—I can’t hire a tobacco police. 
I think it has more to do with if 
something is mandated or not. 

We would have to find a 
way to move the community 
ahead without hurting students 
or workers who are dependent 
on tobacco. It doesn’t have to be 
polarizing. That’s one of the most 
common gripes, is that prospec- 
tive parents are seeing the ciga- 
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rette butts—and that’s probably 
because they aren’t seeing the 
beer cans. 


Q: Looking back, did you 
ever imagine this is where you 
would be? 

A: I absolutely did not want 
to be a college president. I liked 
teaching very much, and if it 
wasn’t for a series of accidents, 
I would have been perfectly con- 
tent to stay teaching. But some- 
body asked me. It seemed like 
an exciting adventure. You can’t 
be afraid to do something differ- 
ent and step out of your comfort 
zone. I had to follow my own ad- 
vice. 
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Enter the Dragan 


By Tim Gaudion 
Columns Editor 


To many St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, one man stands out among 
the others. You’ll find him driv- 
ing the shuttle between North 
and Main campus with a smile on 
his face, greeting everyone who 
gets onto the bus. 

Dragan Fresl has been driv- 
ing the shuttle for six years and 
works hard to develop a good re- 
lationship with the students and 
get to know them. 

“I try to provide the service 
and stay on time,” Fresl said. 
“You see people working Mon- 
day through Friday hard and on 
Saturday they relax and it makes 
me happy. All students work 
hard. When I see them on Satur- 
day, they look happy and it makes 
me kind of happy, too.” 

When you get on the bus, 
you are sure to be greeted by a 
smile, followed by a personal 


hello. Fresl goes out of his way to 
get to know many of the students 
that he drives around on the bus, 
learning not only names but little 
facts about them and about their 
hobbies. 

“Dragan is a friend,” said 
Kevin Imperia, *16. “He’s very 
friendly. He really does love so- 
cializing with everybody who 
gets on that bus.” 

“This summer we really 
wanted to go fishing, but we 
didn’t have any fishing stuff or 
like a canoe or anything and he 
offered us his canoe to go fish- 
ing,” said Tommy Friedman, ’16. 
It’s stories like these that you will 
hear around campus from other 
students as well. 

Whether it is in the begin- 
ning of his long shifts or at the 
end, Fresl will always be in a 
positive mood and will make sure 
that he will be on time for any 
pickups that he has to get done. 
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For the full stories go to 
defender.smevt.edu 





By Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


As the wind picked up and 
sent a spine-chilling sensation 
through the bitter air on Dec. 1, 
between Café Cheray and St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, immobile bodies 
lay spread out on the cement, legs 
splayed; the only sounds were of 
students stepping over these new 
road blocks ard crunching on 
frozen leaves and the quiet voic- 
es of the Student Global AIDS 
Campaign (SGAC) members 


singing a number from “Rent.” 
in the background. While more 
passersby on their way to class 
tried to hurry along, they were 
stopped by their fellow students, 
distributing flyers about SGAC’s 
World AIDS Week. 

This was a “die-in,’ hosted 
by SGAC, to represent the lives 
lost to HIV/AIDS and to promote 
a discussion about the pandemic. 

Dec. 1 is World AIDS Day, 
and SGAC decided to dedicate 
the entire week to promoting 
awareness and to helping find 











PHOTO BY TIM GAUDION 


Dragan Fresl, a shuttle driver at St. Michael's, stands on the bus that he drives on Dec. 3. Fresl drives the 
bus between North and Main campus Sunday through Wednesday, 3:45 p.m. to midnight. 


Student-run group promotes HIV/AIDS awareness 


a cure for HIV/ AIDS. St..Mi- 
chael’s branch of the SGAC de- 
cided to host a series of events for 
students to gain more knowledge 
about the fight against AIDS. 

From the student “die-in” 
to anonymous HIV testing and 
a showing of “Deep South,” a 
movie about living with HIV in 
the American south, SGAC had 
the week covered with a range of 
events to showcase its efforts and 
get students involved. 

The members of SGAC 
strived to get the word out to the 
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Above: (From left) Juniors Meaghan Diffenderfer, Julia Crisman and Dakotah Chambers lead the St. 
Michael’s branch of the Student Global AIDS Campaign (SGAC) for a rally to promote awareness about 
HIV/AIDS on Friday. Their banner reads “knowledge equals power.” 
Right: Students pass through the archway between Café Cheray and St. Edmund's Hall where SGAC 
members hold a “die-in” to represent the lives lost to HIV/AIDS on Dec. 1. 


community that HIV is a preva- 
lent pandemic that still needs 
attention from our generation, 
according to Meaghan Diffend- 
erfer, president of the St. Mi- 
chael’s branch of SGAC. 

On Friday, SGAC members 
met in front of the Dion Family 
Student Center for @ rally to get 
the word out to students about the 
cause they are fighting for. 

Dressed up as 80s runners, a 
tribute to when- HIV boomed, all 
club members including adviser 
Patricia Siplon, slowly jogged 


around campus reiterating the 
fact that finding a cure for HIV 
is a “marathon, not a sprint,” 
and chanting “knowledge equals 
power, silence equals death.” 

While this one particular 
week was dedicated to spread- 
ing awareness, Diffenderfer said 
with a smile and conviction that 
SGAC’s work is not over yet. 

“Our generation can be the 
one to end AIDS.” 
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Hi, we’re Lauren and Juliana—the eyes behind SMC Style Files! Hopefully we’ve snipped and sewed 
some bits of fashion inspiration throughout your crazy, work-loaded semester. Browsing through countless 
catalogues and our favorite bloggers’ feeds is one of our favorite pastimes for a little escape from the reality 


pire 


©. cupofy of the “real world.” Thanks for reading along, from summer-reminiscent Birkenstocks until now, when we 
‘ can’t get enough of plush, shaggy coats for the winter weather. For our last column, we are collaborating 
a on our favorites for the upcoming holiday festivities (and even some of our absolute faux pas). Stay warm, 


with Lauren Carter & Juliana Summers 


a FILES 





stay stylish and enjoy the season that was made for sparkles. Cheers! 


phone 


Q: What are you most looking forward to wearing this winter? 

You know that childhood dream of being a ballerina? Well thankfully, now it’s 
socially acceptable to dress (partially) like one. Channeling my inner Carrie Bradshaw 
(the Paris episode!) with the tutu —I want! Whether blush or a saturated shade of char- 
coal, I'd love to pair one of these whimsical girlish pieces with a chunky knit turtleneck. 

Q: What’s one piece you can’t live without? 

For winter? I have two. My cozy, brushed plaid BDG scarf and my Bean boots 
(thanks for letting me steal yours, Mom!). Yes, it’s quite typical Vermont with the mix- 
ing of plaid and the ultimate winter boot, but hey, when in Rome, right? 

Q: Three favorite bloggers in your instafeed? 

The blogger behind Happily Grey is the source of my style envy this season, with 
an Instafeed that will make you both jealous and fully inspired (@happilygrey). The 
Fancy Pants Report is very reminiscent of my own style, but set amidst the beauty of 
San Francisco (@hey_im_kate). Then there’s Gal Meets Glam, which is always a gor- 
geous read and her Instas are no different (@juliahengel). 

Q: What’s something you would never wear? 

Preppy, monogrammed pieces. There are so many other adornment options, why 
litter beautiful purchases with block letters? 

Q: What’s your style mantra and advice to others? 

Yes, it’s great to follow trends and cultivate your own versions, but always stay 
true to your own*vision. If you live in rural Vermont but love an edgy, urban biker 
vibe — please, rock it! Similarly, you could pair flannels with slouchy beanies and L.L. 
Bean boots during your treks through the streets of NYC. As long as you do you, your 
confidence will radiate. 


Check out my blog at: littlecupofj.com 


THEBite 


Lornen 


Q: What are you most looking forward to wearing this winter? 

Honestly, I’m in the process of trying to find the perfect fuzzy leopard coat. -Call 
me crazy but in second grade I used to rock one and as of lately I’ve been wanting to 
feel a bit more daring with my outerwear. Maybe because wearing a fluffy coat is the 
closest I can get to wearing a blanket out in the snow! 

Q: Current style inspirations? 

One of my style inspirations is actually a guy right now. Funny enough, it’s Harry 
Styles (laugh at me if you must) but he’s been taking his wardrobe to another level by 
wearing red-pinstriped suits and even black sparkly Saint Laurent boots. From simple 
t-shirts to well-worn beanies, his style is trendy yet classic, an aesthetic I have always 
loved on men and women. Something I’ve always admired when looking at fashion. 

Q: What is your holiday must have? 

- A must in my closet right now is a midi-skirt. Reminiscent of a ballerina in tulle 
and elegant in length, a midi-skirt is the perfect way to make a plain outfit scream posh. 
One I am currently lusting over is a metallic pleated knee-length skirt from Topshop. 
It’s edgy yet unique and bound to get compliments at any holiday gathering. 

Q: Three favorite bloggers in your instafeed? 

Three of my favorite bloggers right now would have to be Christie’s Closet (@ 
ectylr), WeWoreWhat (@weworewhat) and Le-Happy (@luanna90). Each offers some- 
thing different when looking at clothes and takes a dynamic approach when styling 
otufits for everday life. From delicate pieces to studded leather, they all got it covered. 

Q: What’s something you would never wear? 

I will definitely never wear anything hot pink or of the Vineyard Vines family. 
Whale print. Ugh. 


Check out my blog at: thelookoutbylo.blogspot.com 





A look at the local food scene 





with Michelle Moreau 


nara sauce, 








Papa Frank’s Restaurant 
13 West Center Street 


In most small towns, there is a family-owned 
restaurant that blows the socks off of any chain 
near it, In the Winooski area, this restaurant is Papa 
Frank’s. The cozy eatery is tucked into a side street 
off of the Winooski circle, and offers delicious, 
cheap, authentic Italian food of all varieties from 
pasta to pizza and calzones. Without alcohol, dinner 
for two under $20 is doable; it’s a perfect place for 
an inexpensive date. 

The staff is attentive, and the wait is never 
too long in this homey-feeling restaurant. Though 
the menu is simple, the simplicity makes it easier 
to choose what type of pasta, sauce and other in- 
gredients, like chicken or vegetables, you want for 
your meal. In the mood for pizza? Take your pick 
from their extensive list of toppings, which includes 
meats, vegetables and even different types of chees- 
es. All of these pizza toppings also double as the 
filling options for their calzones. 

If you’re not interested in sitting down at the 
restaurant, there’s also takeout. Having a party and 
need food? Papa Frank’s also does catering. And 


don’t forget the garlic bread, which comes on the 
side of your meal and is perfectly crunchy on the 
outside, and rich and buttery on the inside. If you 
run out, you also can get more for only $0.95 for 
half a basket, or $1.75 for a full one. When it comes 
to garlic bread, how can you say no? 

Pro Tip: St. Michael’s students get 10 percent 
off their meals, and Papa Frank’s takes Knightcard. 

21 and Over: On Mondays, all craft beer is $2, 
and with the St. Michael’s discount you only pay 
$1.80. : 

Favorite Dish: Though I am partial to red 
sauce, my favorite would have to be the Pesto Pasta 
with broccoli. Usually, I don’t order broccoli when 
I’m out to dinner because I don’t like when it is 
overcooked. Papa Frank’s knows how to cook it 
right, where it is warm and savory, but still a bit 
crunchy in the stalk. The pesto is homemade, and is 
fully loaded with pine nuts. The mere thought of it 
makes my mouth water. 

Student Opinion: “The service is phenom- 
enal,” said Kerri Abbott, ’15. “It is a very laid back 
environment, which added to the enjoyment of my 
meal. The portion size was great and it’s nice on my 
student budget. Last time I went, I got the fettuccini 
alfredo, and I would 100 percent get it again. Don’t 
forget the garlic bread, it’s delicious.” 


Winooski 
(802) 655 2423 


PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 


Papa Frank’s offers a cheap, student-budget-friendly Italian meal 
that will satiate your hunger. Their dishes range from pastas and 
pizzas to subs and calzones. Pictured to the left (clockwise) is penne 
with pesto and broccoli and a meatball calzone covered with mari- 
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Bergeron: more than a building 


Bergeron. 

From the outside, it looks 
like an abandoned Pizza Hut dot- 
ted with winter-withered flower 
bushes. What many don’t realize 
is that this brick box that seems 
more likely to house tennis 
equipment actually serves as the 
home of the media studies, jour- 
nalism and digital arts (MJD) de- 
partment. 

In October, the administra- 
tion informed the MJD profes- 
sors of the decision to relocate 
their department from Bergeron 
in favor of creating a wellness 
center where Health Services and 
Personal Counseling can co-exist 
in a centralized location, said 
Karen Talentino, vice president 
of Academic A ffairs. 

As a senior, I can acknowl- 
edge the efficiency and possible 
necessity of having a space de- 
voted to both the mental and 
physical health of students. Ad- 
ditionally, I recognize that the 
MJD department is not the only 
program that may be forced to 
move. 

But as a senior MJD major, 
I am concerned about the preser- 
vation of the essence of Bergeron. 

Along with the tenured fac- 


ulty’s offices, Bergeron currently 
houses a 30-seat classroom and 
two multimedia labs complete 
with computer stations where the 
nearly 200 majors and minors 
can do individual work, and rect- 
angular table formations where 
they can come together for col- 
laborative projects. 

But an inside look reveals 
that it is so much more than that. 

Bergeron is not just the 
place where MJD majors learn 
the skills necessary for media 
expression; it is also where they 
go to apply those skills in order 
to churn out documentaries, web- 
sites, The Defender and other re- 
sume-building productions. Hav- 
ing this space allows us to work 
collaboratively with other stu- 
dents as well as professors who 
are easily accessible due to the 
close proximity of their offices. 

This constant contact among 
professors and students fosters a 
community where relationships 
based on mutual respect and 
equality are formed across class 
years and presupposed levels of 
authority, making us more than 
willing to both help out and work 
in solidarity with one another. 

I remember the night I com- 


pleted my first ever film, a short 
documentary on my best friend 
Emma and how singing is her 
hidden escape. At 2 a.m., I was 
just about ready to call it quits 
and leave exporting for later that 
morning, but I wanted another 
set of eyes and ears on the piece 
before packing up my hard drive 
and getting some sleep. 

Luckily my friend Brian, at 
that time a senior MJD major, 
was also editing in the next room. 
Having him there to have a look 
at that film and subsequent ones 
contributed to my confidence in 
my productions, which in turn 
encouraged me to continue hon- 
ing my visual skillset. 

The creation of an all-inclu- 
sive wellness center will be un- 
doubtedly beneficial for students. 
According to Talentino, having a 
shared space for Personal Coun- 
seling and Health Services will 
allow the college to take a more 
holistic view on wellness as more 
and more students are coming to 
college with physical or psycho- 
logical illnesses. Additionally, 
she said, Bergeron’s location is 
very convenient for students as it 
is near residential areas. 

My main concern lies in 


the unintended consequence: 
that such a move, if not planned 
with the needs of the department 
in mind, would disrupt the col- 
laborative learning environment 
already established for MJD stu- 
dents and inhibit the continuation 
of this supportive group dynamic 
for future generations of stu- 
dents. 

Over the course of my three- 
and-a-half years here, Bergeron 
has become my home away from 
home, and my Bergeron family 
of fellow students and professors 
the nearest entity to the “com- 
munity” so promoted and prided 
upon by St. Michael’s. 

Science majors have Cher- 
ay, theatre majors have McCar- 
thy and studio art majors have 
Sloane. 

MJD majors’ need a place 
like Bergeron. 

I only hope that future 
students will be afforded the 
same opportunities for personal 
growth and solid friendships that 
I have here in our MJD haven. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we. strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 








The Defender staff - fall 2014 
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Back row from left: Aaron Gasson, Michelle Moreau, Juliana Summers, Cara Chapman, Colin Flanders, Tim Gaudion, Braden Kerwin. 
Front row from left: Jackie Chisholm, Elaine Ezerins, Lauren Carter, Leah Valletta. 
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Rally canceled, fight continues on HIV/AIDS 





Greg Hamilton 
Guest Columnist 





For the first time in over 10 
years the St. Michael’s College 
chapter of the Student Global 
AIDS Campaign (SGAC) did 
not have a rally downtown in 
Burlington. This was due to un- 
foreseen political issues that are 
no longer relevant. Having said 
that, our message has never been 
more relevant. There are an es- 
timated 35 million people suffer- 
ing from a disease that we know 
how to treat and prevent. At this 
moment in time we have the re- 
sources that can win us the fight 
against HIV/AIDS, but we must 
mobilize them. 

Although there is no cure for 
HIV/AIDS, the effectiveness of 
treatment has increased-dramati- 
cally over the past 30 years. In 
fact, treatment has become so ef- 
fective that HIV/AIDS is no lon- 
ger a death sentence. With com- 
prehensive treatment not only 
does the possibility of a future 
become a reality, but the rates 
of transmission are reduced im- 


mensely. HIV/AIDS is no longer 
an unknown disease we cannot 
eradicate; it is a virus that only 
exists due to apathy. 

I myself am guilty of this ap- 
athy. I have been extraordinarily 
uneducated about HIV/AIDS but 
I have taken the time to scratch 
the surface of this epidemic and 
have come to learn just how 
avoidable it truly is. I would 
urge you to find ways to educate 
yourself in whatever way works 
for you. A 300-level political 
science class titled “The Politics 
of the Global AIDS Pandemic” 
is taught here at St. Michael’s (it 
also has no pre-requisites, a bo- 
nus for a chemistry major who 
has never taken a political science 
course in his life). Another way 
to become involved and educated 
is to attend SGAC meetings. We 
meet every Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
in St. Edmund’s 105. Before 
this semester, my only encoun- 
ter with SGAC was of a bunch 
of nuts running around in weird 
Robin Hood costumes. And to 
be honest I was wildly intimi- 
dated by them. Having spent this 
semester working with a number 
of these people I promise, we 
are not as crazy as we seem and 
please don’t be intimidated. 

Another way to become in- 
volved with this campaign is to 
have conversations with your 
politicians. In Vermont, SGAC 
works with Senator Patrick 
Leahy, 61, and Senator Bernie 
Sanders in the fight against this 


When control-z 








Greta Zarro 
Guest Columnist 


Regret. It is not a concept 
that I consciously think about. 
Intriguingly, as Kathryn Schulz 
points out in her TED Talk “Don’t 
Regret Regret,” despite the inevi- 
tability of regret, we are socially 
conditioned to eschew it. 

We are bombarded by mes- 
sages such as “Live free or die” or 
“Live like there’s no tomorrow.” 
We want to believe that there are 
no consequences to our actions, 
that we can do what we want 
when we want to, without the side 
effects. “Shop *til you drop” and 
“Party like it’s 1999,” never mind 
the credit card debt and the next 
day’s hangover. Schulz describes 
our society as a “Control Z cul- 
ture,” referring to the computer 
keyboard shortcut for the “undo” 
function. However, she counters, 
“We think we can throw money 
at the problem or throw technol- 


ogy at the problem - we can undo 
and unfriend and unfollow. And 
the problem is that there are cer- 
tain things that happen in life that 
we desperately want to change 
and we cannot. 

Sometimes instead of Con- 
trol Z, we actually have zero 
control.” When we are ruled by 
the Control Z mentality, we re- 
linquish responsibility for our ac- 
tions. I find this mindset so prey- 
alent in our me-based society, in 
which we judge the merits of our 
behaviors by number of “likes” 
and “re-Tweets,” rather than con- 
sidering our lasting, positive or 
negative, influence on others. 

Schulz narrowly defines 
regret as that feeling which re- 
sults from a decision that “came 
out badly but almost well.” I 
disagree; regret is not limited to 
bad consequences. It is possible 
to regret positive experiences 
when we imagine that another 
decision would have resulted in 
an even more positive outcome. 


Or perhaps our decision, even if 


positive, distracted us from other 
obligations/duties and thus, we 
felt guilty about it. Or, further, 
we may experience regret, or 
guilt, when we interact with oth- 
er, less fortunate individuals who 
haven’t experienced the positive 
consequences that we have. 

In her poem “The Decision,” 


needless disease. In the past we 
have conversed with Vermont’s 
senators to fund global health 
programs that provide treatment 
for HIV/AIDS around the world. 
The U.S. has a program called 
PEPFAR, the President’s Emer- 
gency Plan for AIDS Relief, that 
was initiated by President Bush 
in 2003. PEPFAR provides the 
most basic, yet extraordinarily ef- 
fective treatment to fight AIDS in 
the form of anti-retroviral (ARV) 
medications. These ARV’s have 
saved the lives of quite literally 
millions of people around the 
world. In the last year alone, 
PEPFAR reported providing 7.7 
million men, women and children 
with this life-saving ARV treat- 
ment. PEPFAR has been one of 
the most effective global health 
initiatives ever put into place by 
the U.S. and is one of President 
Bush’s lasting legacies. 
Unfortunately, this legacy 
has not been consistently fur- 
thered by the Obama adminis- 
tration. PEPFAR has been cut 
by $600 million since 2011, and 
while this is absolutely not en- 
tirely placed on the shoulders of 
Obama, he certainly bears part of 
the responsibility. In fact, Presi- 
dent Obama requested a $300 
million budget cut to PEPFAR 
for the Fiscal Year (FY) 2015. 
It is this request that SGAC has 
been working on for the past 
several months. We have been 
having conversations with Leahy 
because he is the chair of the Ap- 


propriations Sub-Committee of 
Foreign Operations, and there- 
fore is a major contributer to 
making the ultimate decision on 
PEPFAR budgeting. The Senate 
is currently in the midst of deter- 
mining the budgets that will be 
incorporated into the omni-bus 
bill that is expected to fund the 
government when our current op- 
erating bill expires on Dec.11 
Hopefully, Senate Republi- 
cans and Democrats can unite on 
this issue that has had bipartisan 


-support before (PEPFAR was 


actually initiated by a Republi- 
can, President Bush!). This is a 
pressing issue because next year 
the Republicans will take con- 
trol of the Senate in addition to 
the House. Our country will be 
caught up in the midst of a very 
different political environment, 
but the health of those suffering 
from HIV/AIDS will remain un- 
changed. Indeed, with the pro- 
posed budget cuts to PEPFAR, 
the health of people living with 
AIDS across the globe may in 
fact get worse as PEPFAR is less 
and less able to provide life-sav- 
ing ARV treatment. 

My fellow SGAC members 
and I will not let this matter fade 
into the background. Despite 
not having a rally downtown, we 
rallied on campus. We marched 
from Dion, around Alliot, along 
the sidewalk of Route 15, and fin- 
ished on the side of Founders Hall 
next to Route 15. Not only do I 
believe in the truly life-saving 


malfunctions in 


Jane Hirschfield expresses this 
“ambiguity” or “moral duality” 
of consequence with the lines 
“Not into exile, not into hope. 
Simply changed. / As a sandy 
track-rut changes when called 
a Silk Road: / it cannot be after 
turned back from.” The arbitrary 
naming of the sandy rut as a Silk 
Road emphasizes the importance 
of perception. 

The evaluation of a decision 
and its resulting consequences as 
either positive or negative var- 
ies based on individuals’ unique 
perception. Undeniably, socio- 
cultural yalue systems shape 
communal perspectives, but the 
individual element is not totally 
lost. I havé poignantly learned 
that our intentions as human 
beings matter little; even well- 
intentioned decisions can have 
negative consequences when 
others misconstrue our original 
meaning. Of course, this makes 
any action very difficult because 
we cannot predict how others 
will interpret it but we must hope 
that the positive vibrations of our 
intentions will shine through. 

The last line of the excerpt 
quoted above, “it cannot be af- 
ter turned back from,” highlights 
the permanence of our actions. 
Words cannot be retracted af- 
ter they pierce the “amplifying 
drum-skin of the room’s air” 


(Hirschfield). This permanence 
is what causes the sting of regret 
- the turmoil and guilt of deci- 
sions gone wrong - the kiln has 
been fired, the letter sent, the kiss 
planted. 

Our imaginations take hold, 
spiraling us into the labyrinths 
of our minds, as we fantasize 
about different decisions and 
their potentially different con- 
sequences. Our minds persever- 
ate, says Schulz, looping through 
denial, bewilderment and self- 
punishment. This playback loop 
is mentally and emotionally 
draining. We try to rationalize 
our decisions over and over and 
we construct castles in the mind 
full of fantasized alternatives. 
We believe that the more we 
think we will somehow come to 
an insight or a conclusion, but it’s 
all internal and it doesn’t change 
the reality of the situation, Our 
predictions of what could have 
happened if we had chosen “b” 
instead of “a” mean nothing. 

I wonder, do we prevent 
ourselves from making certain 
decisions because of the fear of 
regret? We don’t want to choose 
wrongly and experience the tur- 
moil of poor decision-making, 
thus we just don’t decide at all. 
This indecisive zone is likewise 
agonizing; it is where the power 
of fantasy takes precedence. 


work that SGAC is doing, I also 
firmly believe that it is in line 
with the mission of St. Michael’s 
College. Simply stated, “It is 
the mission of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege to contribute through higher 
education to the enhancement of 
the human person and to the ad- 
vancement of human culture in 
the light of the Catholic faith.” 
The Edmundites have always lis- 
tened and responded to the real 
and challenging issues of the day, 
and it was in this tradition St. Mi- 
chael’s College was founded. 
HIV/AIDS is absolutely a 
real, and certainly a very chal- 
lenging issue of the day and 
SGAC is working to address this 
issue. It is addressed through 
an academic setting where all 
people are invited to share their 
own opinions. This issue en- 
hances those learning about it by 
opening their eyes to the realities 
of others they may never have 
imagined, while showing those 
who feel most alone, and often 
alienated, that there are people 
else where in the world who care 
about them. If we truly believe 
that we must love our neighbor as 
we love ourselves, I have no idea 
how we could not respond to this 
call by fighting for an end to this 
terrible, treatable disease. 


Greg Hamilton is a junior 
chemistry and mathematics dou- 
ble major. Contact him at gham- 
ilton@mail.smevt.edu 


society 


While hasty decision-making is 
not recommendable, the anguish 
of the mental fabrication prompt- 
ed by indecision is not sustain- 
able in the long-term. 

Rather than hide from the 
turmoil of regret, Schulz sug- 
gests that regret is a positive 
force that signals our conscien- 
tious and loving nature. When we 
recognize that what we have done 
is wrong, we have the awareness 
and the agency to decide differ- 
ently in future situations. Unfor- 
tunately, in our Control Z culture, 
we crave instant gratification. 
We don’t want to deal with the 
stewing of negative thoughts and 
emotions; we are a culture of 
“channel-changing” and easily 
accessible sensory stimulation. 
But if we don’t let unhappiness, 
regret, guilt, loneliness and pain 
touch us—and I mean, really 
n’t fully 
human. Some of the most cre- 
ative insights can stem from the 
lowest moments. When we are 
always falsely emotionally sati- 
ated, we exist in an intermedi- 
ary gray zone, never feeling the 
full spectrum of our emotional 
selves. 





Greta Zarro is a senior so- 
ciology major. Contact her at 
gzarro@mail.smevt.edu 
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Managing Editor 





Open up a women’s maga- 
zine, flip through the first few 
pages. Flip through a few more. 
What do you see? 

Perfectly glossed pouty lips, 
baby smooth skin with a hint of 
shimmer, a slender yet statuesque 
“woman” with eyes that gleam 
and an underlying tone of ma- 
nipulation. 

Manipulation of your view 
of self, that is. These are not re- 
alistic images. They are not even 
real women. 

Photoshopping in the me- 
dia, and specifically fashion and 
beauty industries, is an “expect- 
ed” process, especially consider- 
ing the high flow of information 
and images via social media and 
online mediums. 

“This is] a huge issue of 
how the media is creating such 
unrealistic body ideals that are 
unobtainable,” said Julia Ber- 
beran, director of the Center for 
Women and Gender. 

These tactics can be attrib- 
uted to lowering self-esteem, in- 
creasing eating disorder tenden- 
cies and making women feel like 
their bodies aren’t good enough, 
she explained. 

“T think it makes women not 
value their bodies for what they 
are, but instead always be critiqu- 
ing themselves and others in un- 
healthy ways,” she said. 

As a journalism major, I 
know full well that this is par- 
tially due to the nature of the in- 
dustry. Even if not in the fashion 
realm, one of the first things we 
learned to do as media studies 
students was how to use Photo- 
shop for image manipulation, no 
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Photoshopping a false perception of self 


From blemishes to bone structure: the epidemic of airbrushing 


matter how delicate or vast the 
changes. This can be exemplified 
in anything from touching up 
the tonality of a naturescape, or 
shedding 12 pounds off a model 
and erasing any trace of blem- 
ishes or imperfections. However, 
the latter would be considered an 
unethical practice, which is also a 
large element of our training. 

These methods “help society 
take away from women’s auton- 
omy and ownership over them- 
selves,’ Berberan said. It helps 
companies sell products that 
would not be as highly consumed 
if women were perfectly happy 
with themselves, she explained. 

Our society’s preoccupation 
with “perfection” is obvious in 
these examples, but may not be at 
the fault of the consumer. If your 
life is constantly infiltrated with 
the buzzing white noise of body 
image ideals, how is that escap- 
able? 

Even celebrities fall victim 
to the manipulation epidemic. 
Keira Knightley recently made 
waves with her topless feature in 
Vanity Fair. Her only condition? 
No photoshopping, unlike nu- 
merous other photographs, film 
posters and more. 

Most infamously was the 
King Arthur film poster contro- 
versy. 

“Knightley had her breasts 
beefed up for the movie poster 
—even though she’d said that 
her bust had actually diminished 
while preparing for the role, 
thanks to strength exercises,” ac- 
cording to a Nov. 7 CNN article 

This practice is probably not 
completely extinguishable, but 
there is hope for change. 

In 2012, an eighth grade stu- 
dent started a petition for Sev- 
enteen Magazine to do at least 
one un-photoshopped spread 
per issue. The student’s Change. 
org petition caught on so vastly 
that editor-in-chief Ann Sho- 
ket changed the photoshopping 
guidelines altogether. 

Although Shoket advised 
that the magazine had never 
digitally altered the body or 
face shapes of models, the en- 


tire staff of Seventeen signed a 
“Body Peace Treaty,” where they 
promised “not to alter natural 
shapes and include only images 
of ‘real girls and models who are 
healthy,” according to a July 5, 
2012 NPR article. 

This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to any advertisements that 
include retouched images (and 
nearly all of them do). Still, it’s a 
start. 

That’s just the magazine 
industry. At a more grassroots 
level, companies have started to 
revamp photoshopping and body 
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anyone who doesn’t possess the 
“perfect body.” 

This is why the marketing 
team behind Aerie began their 
#AerieReal campaign in 2014. 

Adweek reports it perfect- 
ly: “Aerie’s new ads are unre- 
touched. The girls you see in the 
ads are what they look like in 
real life, which is, sadly, ground- 
breaking. The models are wear- 
ing makeup, they look healthy, 
the poses are flattering, and the 
lighting is perfect. But there’s 
been no Photoshop-surgery re- 
moval of skin folds or digital 





With an inherent epidemic of body sham- 
ing and altering, and the desire for per- 
fection (or close to it), women and men 
alike need to be more transparent about 
before and after photoshopping. Cam- 
paigns like the ones mentioned need to 
be even more widespread, which will take 
an all-hands-on-deck approach. 





image policies (e.g. hopefully we 
all can recognize the Dove ‘Real 
Beauty’ Campaign, now in its 
10th year). 

While it is only a handful of 
brands, I have hope that this is 
something to move towards. If 
you’re a consumer of the altered 
media, there will always be a de- 
mand for it, but if you demand a 
change in the media, there will be 
a new focus directed to the con- 
sumers. 

The most recent company 
practicing better marketing tac- 
tics that ’'ve come across is Ae- 
rie, the sister brand of Ameri- 
can Eagle, which sells lingerie 
and sleepwear to a targeted high 
school and college age group. 

This age group could be con- 
sidered one of the most impres- 
sionable. If our advertising and 
media consumption is plagued 
with unrealistic ideals, that sets 
up an essence of self-failure to 
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slimming of thighs and stom- 
achs. The copy on the print ads 
declares, ‘The girl in this photo 
has not been retouched. The real 
you is sexy,” according to a Jan. 
21 article. : 

I don’t know about you, but 
I'd rather buy a bra (or any gar- 
ment, really) that is marketed on 
real people, not “glowy super- 
humans,” or rather, strategically 
constructed and artificially air- 
brushed Victoria’s Secret mod- 
els. (Keep this in mind during 
the airing of the annual Victoria’s 
Secret Fashion Show). 

Berberan said she believes 
this is one area where social me- 
dia is playing a good role, though. 
With dispersion of different body 
image campaigns, there is the 
possibility for more widespread 
reform as word catches on. 

There is an “important hy- 
pocrisy” in this photoshopping 
culture. “The perpetuation of 


beauty standards so unrealistic 
they literally had to be painted 
on celebrities and models,” ac- 
cording to an April 17 Mic.com 
article. 

Ultimately, this is an issue 
of a hindrance towards women’s 
empowerment. With a body im- 
age revolution comes an empha- 
sis on bettering the “real you,” 
and that is exactly how our soci- 
ety should already be. 

We need to find ways for 
women to feel empowered in 
their bodies and not feel like the 
photos images they see are how 
they feel like they need to be, 
Berberan said. 

What’s the remedy? I wish I 
knew. With an inherent epidemic 
of body shaming and altering, 
and the desire for perfection 
(or close to it), women and men 
alike need to be more transparent 
about before and after photoshop- 
ping. Campaigns like the ones 
mentioned need to be even more 
widespread, which will take an 
all-hands-on-deck approach. 

Meanwhile, these steps are 
starting to accumulate. The Truth 
in Advertising Act of 2014, which 
was introduced on March 27, 
“could prompt the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the 
impact digitally retouched im- 
ages have on society,” according 
to an April 3 TIME article. 

Of course, there’s power in 
every one of us to change the way 
we consume media. Press for 
more transparency, or even this 
direct change of policy. Be aware 
that what is in ads is a false ver- 
sion of reality, and don’t accept 
it as the ultimate striving factor. 
Plus, no one wants to look like a 
glossy-skinned martian, right? 


Juliana Summers is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Jsummers@mail.smcvt.edu 











If you want to contribute to The Defender 
next semester, email Cara Chapman at: 


cchapman2@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Voices of adjuncts essential for SMC 


By Xander Shaw 
Guest Columnist 


In the light of St. Michael’s 
College adjunct professors’ con- 
sideration of unionizing, Profes- 
sor Patrick Standen in the Nov. 19 
issue of The Defender expressed 
resignation towards their effort 
to form a union with Adjunct Ac- 
tion/Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union (SEIU). 

His column, titled “How the 
adjunct union could affect you, 
too,” discusses labor unions’ lob- 
bying efforts, the effect of a union 
on our community, and suggests 
that adjunct unionization could 
increase students’ class sizes or 
their already significant financial 
burden of tuition. Standen was 
quite right about certain facts but 
failed to acknowledge defining 
realities that render his suggested 
effects of the adjunct union ques- 
tionable to say the least. 

According to a Dec. 2 AP 
story printed by the Burlington 
Free Press, “By a margin of 64% 
in favor (46 yes to 26 no), the ad- 
juncts at St. Michael’s join their 
colleagues at Champlain College 
and Burlington College, who 
voted overwhelmingly to form 
adjunct unions at their respective 
colleges last week.” 

The voice of these adjuncts 
is an essential part of the St. Mi- 
chael’s community, and thanks to 
the overwhelming vote in favor 
of the union, that voice can now 
be heard by the administration 
and wielded more effectively. 
That communication will surely 
improve the unique college ex- 
perience that St. Michael’s Col- 
lege students pay so much for 
by fostering a community of ad- 
junct professors that feel better 
respected, accepted and valued 
here at St. Mike’s. 

Anne Tewksbury-Frye, a St. 
Michael’s adjunct professor, was 
quoted in a Dec. 2 Burlington 
Free Press article assuring that 
“The union will serve to improve 
best practices, and help us learn 
as educators and teachers in a 


way that will benefit our students 
directly. And that’s our goal — to 
improve education for our stu- 
dents at these very fine colleges 
and universities.” 

Standen took issue with 
SEIU’s presence as a_ political 
interest group and suggested 
that SEIU’s “hard sell tactics... 
created a rift in our close-knit 
community.” I would argue that 
a more concerning rift exists be- 
tween the currently marginalized 
adjuncts and the St. Michael’s 
community. 

The adjuncts’ decision to 
unionize is one step towards 
mending that rift and better in- 
cluding adjuncts in our commu- 
nity. Standen’s column posed the 
question of why the adjuncts or- 
ganized with SEIU instead of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT), which represents both full 
and part-time faculty at UVM 
and the nearby college system. 

By pointing out SEIU’s con- 
tributions to the Obama cam- 
paign but omitting the fact AFT 
also contributes millions of dol- 
lars to democratic campaigns, 
Standen’s column seemed to 
suggest that adjuncts may be bet- 
ter off organizing under AFT. It 
would be difficult for adjuncts 
to find representation through a 
union that doesn’t make an effort 
to lobby congress and contribute 
to significant campaigns. 

A common claim posed by 
opponents of unionizing efforts 
surrounds the union’s possible ef- 
fect on tuition costs for students. 
This argument has been made 
time and again by industries 
since the birth of organized labor 
and has more recently been the 
thetoric adopted by our own St. 
Michael’s administration. 

I agree with Standen’s view 
that “increasing the costs for 
students is unconscionable.” But 
as Student Labor Action Move- 
ment coordinator Emily Sander- 
son, °15, has stated in a Nov. 12 
Defender article, “the assump- 
tion that unions result in higher 
tuition is not necessarily true. 


the price. Furthermore, the writer 


It’s not about charging us more 
money; it’s about proper real- 
location of money and putting 
it in the right places.” It is when 
administration spends students’ 
tuition dollars on gaudy campus 
upgrades and expensive union- 
opposing lawyer’s fees that some 
adjuncts, financial aid dependent 
students and worker’s rights ad- 
vocates see a misallocation of 
funds. 
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get surpluses, the school has been 
faced with options of how to al- 
locate those funds. 

Additionally, Standen may 
not have considered that an ad- 
junct union that fosters better 
working conditions will only in- 
crease the competitive nature of 
the college’s adjunct positions 
and therefore can better attract 
high quality professors in the fu- 
ture. 





The adjuncts’ decision to unionize 
will primarily empower them to de- 
fend what they already have. As ad- 
junct professor Rebecca Weisman 
said in The Defender, “We’ve asked 
the administration to not use student 
tuition to fight the union.” 





The adjuncts’ decision to 
unionize will primarily empower 
them to defend what they already 
have. As adjunct professor Re- 
becca Weisman said in The De- 
fender, ““We’ve asked the admin- 
istration to not use student tuition 
to fight the union.” 

If any increased administra- 
tive costs incurred from the ad- 
junct unionization, including St. 
Michael’s paying union-opposing 
lawyer fees, were to be passed 
down to the students it would not 
be the fault of our adjuncts but 
the people who write the budgets. 

In Standen’s third to last 
paragraph he stated that he “is 
not an economist.’ This was 
made clear by his failure to rec- 
ognize that adjuncts’ fairer pay, 
better benefits and more tightly 
knit communication don’t neces- 
sarily have to “lead to a reduc- 
tion in adjuncts employed here... 
and a resulting increase in class 
sizes.” In the wake of recent bud- 


ture is top heavy. Inother words, 
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Excellent adjunct professors, 
feeling more valued for their 
work in St. Michael’s classrooms, 
will be able to better serve their 
students knowing that their job 
and livelihood has a voice. This 
investment in our faculty is sure 
to attract ambitious future stu- 
dents more so than other less aca- 
demically oriented expenditures 
would. 

Furthermore, adhering to the 
social Catholic social teachings 
St. Michael’s College preaches is 
bound to attract more quality stu- 
dents. However, administrative 
action in recent history against 
unionization suggests that SMC 
is guilty of preaching rather than 
practicing. Catholic teachings 
states that unions dedicated to 
labor rights “are a positive influ- 
ence for social order and solidar- 
ity, and are therefore an indis- 
pensable element of social life” 
(Catholic Scholars for Worker 
Justice, 2011). 


ministrators lots of money. 


If Standen was right, and it’s 
true that this union would force 
the school to make decisions 
that would hurt students, then 
why did “adjunct faculty at St. 
Michael’s received an outpour- 
ing of support from Vermont- 
ers. Senator Bernie Sanders sent 
a letter of support to the faculty 
at the college, as did a number of 
city council members, state leg- 
islators, and the AFT/AAUP-led 
union representing faculty at the 
University of Vermont. Hundreds 
of students and community mem- 
bers signed a petition supporting 
the organizing efforts, which was 
delivered to school administra- 
tors,” according to a Dec. 2 AP 
article released by the Burlington 
Free Press. 

The answer is that such sup- 
port wouldn’t exist if Standen 
were right. 

This editorial seeks to chal- 
lenge assumptions and implica- 
tions made in Standen’s Nov. 
19 column. More broadly, it en- 
courages fellow students to talk 
to their professors, adjunct and 
tenured and full-time alike, about 
their experiences as educators 
and what this union means to 
them. 


Xander Shaw and Em- 
ily Sanderson are members 
of SLAM. Contact them at 
ashaw4@mail.smcvt.edu and es- 
anderson@mail.smcvt.edu 


of those adjuncts seeking to orga- 


Salary and other benefits are a choice 





Ron Jacobs 





To the Executive Editor: 

Even though the vote on 
unionization by adjunct faculty at 
St. Michael’s and other area col- 
leges has concluded for now (with 
a 46-26 vote in favor), a recent 
guest column in The Defender 
(“How the adjunct union could 
affect you, too,” column Nov. 
19), begs a response. According 
to the column’s author, Patrick 
Standen, if adjuncts unionized at 
St. Michael’s, students would pay 


argues, faculty members organiz- 
ing the union are being exploited 
by the international union behind 
the drive (SEIU). 

The first charge is essen- 
tially a misreading of institu- 
tional economics. Colleges like 
St. Michael’s derive most of their 
income from tuition. They then 
use those monies to pay faculty, 
staff and administrators, provide 
services and maintain college 
properties. 

This makes sense. However, 
by insinuating that there is a di- 
rect link between some of the 
lowest paid college employees’ 
gaining a collective bargaining 
unit to an increase in tuition costs 
is ignoring an essential fact. That 
fact is: college administrations 
decide how much their employ- 
ees are paid. Like most modern 
colleges and universities in the 

S., St. Michael’s salary struc- 


very few administrators make a 
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In another, more important 





College administrations decide how 
much their employees are paid. Like 
most modern colleges and universi- 
ties in the U.S., St. Michael’s salary 
structure is top heavy. 





lot more money than everyone 
else who works here. This fact is 
not an inevitable law of nature, 
but the result of decisions made 
by the trustees and the adminis- 
tration. Providing adjunct faculty 
a better rate of pay, some ben- 
efits and job security is as much 
a matter of choice as paying ad- 
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area, providing adjuncts with a 
more secure employment envi- 
ronment can only enhance the al- 
ready superb education provided 
here at St. Michael’s. This can 
only be positive. 

As for SEIU exploiting ad- 
juncts—this is not only dismis- 
sive of the initiative and courage 


nize their colleagues, it shows a 
misunderstanding of how unions 
work. The process goes like this: 
some workers decide they want 
representation, then they began 
to organize. Once those work- 
ers feel a critical mass has been 
reached, they start to ask na- 
tional unions to work with them. 
Local representatives of those 
unions present their case and the 
workers desiring a union at their 
workplace invite them in. There 
is no exploitation. It is a demo- 
cratic and open process. 


-Ron Jacobs 
Circulation Senior Specialist 
at the Durick Library 
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Trainers help athletes get back in the Same 


By Kristina Yannotta 
Staff Writer 


Down a hallway across from 
the basketball court in the Ross 
Sports Center you will find the 
Bludevich Athletic Training 
Room. Student-athletes’ back- 
packs sit on aluminum benches 
that run down the right side, stop- 
ping at the door that leads to the 
Athletic Training room. 

Medicine balls along with 
other athletic equipment are 
stored on shelves while an ice 
machine hums periodically next 
to the entrance. Two offices are at 
the back of the room and a large 
TV hangs on the wall. Next to 
one of the offices is a billboard 
labeled “the wall of pain” dis- 
playing X-rays and photos of past 
injuries. 

“We haven’t had any major 
injuries so far this year,” said Re- 
nee Breault, head athletic trainer, 
while knocking on her desk. “Ifa 
student-athlete does get injured, 
the first thing we do is calm them 
down and start asking where 
there’s pain.” 

After the injury is found, the 
trainer will put the student athlete 
through rehab or strength work 
that will help the athlete get back 
in the game. There are 8-10 teams 
for each season and all four train- 
ers are set with two teams per 
season. Women’s lacrosse player, 


Sarah Fortin, ’15, has been going 
to the athletic trainer’s office for 
stiffness in her neck. 

“Tt just kind of progressed. 
It never got better really,” Fortin 
said. 

Assistant Head Athletic 
Trainer Katelyn Kinney has been 
working with Fortin since she got 
the injury from getting hit a few 
times in a game. 

“We’ve been doing stuff to 
strengthen my neck and postural 
exercises and heating and stretch- 
ing it out,” Fortin said. “Kate no- 
ticed that my neck does not feel 
as stiff as it did since we started 
working on my posture.” 

Recovery plans also vary for 
each sport. A runner with a stress 
fracture in his or her foot is go- 
ing to have a different recovery 
time than a basketball player with 
the same injury. Some injuries al- 
low student-athletes to play with 
certain limitations. Women’s 
basketball player, Kelly Frappier, 
‘15, has a stress fracture in her 
foot but is still able to practice 
and play. 

“My practices are fairly lim- 
ited,” Frappier said. “I don’t do 
any of the conditioning on the 
court anymore, all of my work 
outs are on a bike or in the pool.” 

Breault is the trainer for the 
men’s and women’s basketball 
teams this winter. This is also 
Breault’s first year as the head 
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athletic trainer since Zaf Blude- 
vich retired last spring. 

“Not much has changed in 
terms of what I do,” Breault said. 
“The only thing that is different 
now is that I do all the paper work 
and budgeting for the office on 
top of helping teams.” 

Breault comes in Monday 
through Friday at 8:30 a.m. to do 
paperwork and student athletes 
start to come in around 10 a.m. 
Throughout the day the train- 
ers do rehab work, taping and 
strength work with student-ath- 
letes. 

“She’s usually the last one 
to leave the gym,” Frappier said. 
“She’s there more than anyone 
else I would imagine.” 

Frappier visits the training 
room one to two times a day to 
work with Breault on her foot in- 
jury. Breault travels with them to 
every away game along with be- 
ing at every practice. 

“They just dedicate a lot of 
time and are really dedicated to 
their job,” Frappier said. 

Not only do the trainers 
sometimes have late nights, they 
also have to keep adjusting. 

“One thing about being an 
athletic trainer is that your sched- 
ule always changes,” Kinney 
said. 

During the beginning of the 
semester Kinney did not have to 
come in until late morning and 
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Colton Fraser, 16, works with the trainer to improve his shoulder 


and hip alignment. 


would leave around 5 p.m. or 6 
p.m. 

“Now my day starts at 6:30 
a.m. because the men’s team has 
early morning practice,” Kinney 
said as she noted that she traveled 
with the team last Tuesday and 
did not get back until late in the 
night. 

The busiest times of the year 
for the athletic trainers are pre- 
season and the overlap of fall 
to winter sports and winter to 
spring sports. 


“There is a month and a half 
overlap with winter and spring 
sports which is the longest over- 
lap time,” Breault said. 

“Tt’s nice to know that when 
you are hurt, you have so much 
support behind you,” Frappier 
said. She has been in and out of 
the training room since her fresh- 
man year and enjoys working 
with them. “They don’t want to 
see anyone sit, and they want to 
see all of the teams succeed.” 
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Women’s basketball bounces Back 
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Megan Gaudreau, '16, moves the ball through the offensive formation while looking for open opportunites to take shots during a game against Bentley University on Saturday. 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


Red and green neon numbers 
count down from 30 seconds and 
‘then reset on the shot clock in the 
Ross Sports Center gymnasium 
as the women’s basketball team 
players run inbound drills to 
practice cuts and boxing out for 
an in game situation. 

Just as a band sets the stage 
at the concert venue and it is 
quiet hours before the show, 
the gym looks overwhelmingly 
spacious with empty bleachers 
and the missing excitement of a 
game event, as the women’s team 
prepares for its next conference 
home game against Bentley Uni- 
versity on saturday. 

“T got ball,” “nice shot” and 
“need stops” are a few of the 
many words of communication, 
encouraging remarks and direc- 
tions that echo off the walls as the 
bounce of a ball and scuff sound 
“squeak” of sneakers circulate in 
the gymnasium. With a winning 
record for the start of the season, 
the women’s team hopes to flip its 
previous 2014, 4-21 record. 

“Tt’s a whole new year com- 
pared to last year,’ said Megan 
Gaudreau, the junior captain. 
“Everybody looked at us that we 
were the easy win last year in 
our league and I think this year 
we are areal force and people are 
Starting to see that.” 

Looking to the team’s previ- 
ous season as a re-molding pe- 
riod, Shannon Kynoch, second 
-year head coach, decided she 
wanted to focus on coaching her 
way. The team faced a transition 
period of a new coach as well as 
adversity from having a smaller 
group of players who were chal- 
lenged by plagued injuries. The 
re-building takes time, Kynoch 
explained. 

“We were a little bit limited 
last year in the fact that we only 


had 10 girls on our roster,” Kyn- 
och said. “I wasn’t able to do a lot 
of the things I wanted to do strat- 
egy-wise simply because of num- 
bers but I also knew the strategy 
wasn’t as important as building 
the foundation of what I wanted 
my players to be both on and off 
the court.” 

With a current 5-3 record, 
the women’s team has already 
surpassed its total wins from the 
previous year. Having this under 
the team’s belt, Kynoch believes 
the improvement developed from 
the effort the team has put into 
changing their structure from the 
previous years. 

“T feel we have had success 
early this season because of the 
work we did last year building 
our foundation. We are certainly 
able to do more things strategi- 
cally differently now, we have 
more people and we can play a lot 
deeper but we are still continu- 
ing to build on the foundation, 
because the program isn’t where 
I want it to be yet,” Kynoch said. 

As six new players were 
added to make a 13-person team 
roster, new players need to step 
up early in their career. Makenzie 
Burud, ’16, one of three captains, 
feels this is one of the more seri- 
ous challenges the team is taking 
on. 

“We are basically starting 
over with a new team,’ Burud 
said. “We have five freshmen and 
a sophomore that is new, so we 
have to work a lot on team chem- 
istry, but as you can tell it’s al- 
ready getting better as everyone 
gets in games and we get used to 
the flow.” 

Many teams struggle with 
getting wins while adjusting to a 
newer team, but for this team it is 
just the opposite since they have 
already match their record from 
last year. 

Kynoch has noticed her 
team’s success has taken place 





inside the Ross Sports Center 
where the team reached its five 
wins, and only suffered one home 
loss to St. Anselm on Dec. 3. 

“Home court is key and we 
were able to start a lot of games 
at home,” Kynoch said. “Our first 
home game against Queen’s Col- 
lege we were down by 25 and 
made a triumphant comeback; 
the energy and atmosphere was 
outstanding.” 

“We had a lot of visitors and I 


remember the men’s team wasn’t 
playing that night and they were 
just going nuts,” Kynoch said. 
“We need to work to get wins on 
the road and that’s tough, but now 
we already know that our team is 
capable of winning in any given 
game.” 

The next four games will 
be away and then the team will 
be returning home on Jan. 17 to 
face Southern Connecticut State. 
Even without the home court 


advantage for the next couple of 
games, team captains Burud and 
Gaudreau are still confident that 
that they will continue to surprise 
teams on the court. 

“In the past years our record 
has been OK, last year it was re- 
ally rough and we were at the 
bottom of the pack,” Burud said. 
“But I think it’s great motivation 
for us to turn it around on teams 
that underestimate us this sea- 
son.” 





Thursday, Dec. 11 
Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
at SCSU 
6 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 13 
Women’s Basketball 
Saint Michael’s 
at Merrimack 
1 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Merrimack 

3 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 20 
Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
at Dominican (NY) 
1 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at St. Anselm 

1:30 p.m. 


Sunday, Dec. 21 
Men’s Basketball 
Wilmington (DE) 
vs. St. Michael’s 





pa 


at Chestnut Hill (PA) 


Upcoming Games 


Friday, Jan. 2 
Men’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 
vs. Middlebury 
at Lake Placid, N-Y. 
7 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan. 3 
Women’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
at Stonehill 
1:30 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Stonehill 

3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
Southern Maine 

vs. St. Michael’s 

at Lake Placid, N-Y. 
4 p.m. 


Sunday, Jan. 4 
Women’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 
at Sacred Heart 
5 p.m. 


Wednesday, Jan. 7 
Swimming & Diving 
Bentley 
1 p.m. 





Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Franklin Pierce 
7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Jan. 9 
Men’s Ice Hockey 
Babson 
at Saint Michael’s 
7 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
Hamilton 

at Saint Michael’s 

7 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan. 10 
Swimming & Diving 
St. Rose 
1 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Le Moyne 

12 p.m. 





Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 

at Le Moyne 

2 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
UMass Boston 
at St. Michael’s 
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Women’ S SS makes first run at NCAA Championship 





PHOTO CONTRIBUTED BY TRACY BOUTELLE 


The women’s cross country team competed in its first NCAA Championship on Dec. 6 in Louisville, Ky. They placed 3oth out of 32 teams invited to compete. 


By Elaine Ezerins 
Photo Editor 


This year marked the first 
time in St. Michael’s College 
history that the women’s cross 
country top seven were invited 
to compete in the NCAA Divi- 
sion II Championship. The road 
to the nationals was a long one, 
after missing the chance by eight 
points last season. 

“When we missed going 
to nationals last year by eight 
points, which is basically noth- 
ing in cross country scoring, we 
were pretty upset about it,” said 
Chloe Boutelle, ’15, senior co- 
captain of the women’s cross 
country team. “We kind of came 
out of that being, “Well, we want 
to make it next year’.” 

“We knew going into this 
season, that would be the num- 
ber one goal,” said Molly Peters, 


head coach for the team. “The 
only issue being that we didn’t re- 
ally have that number five runner. 
It ended up being two to three 
people that really stepped up and 
became our fifth runners.” 

Newcomer Molly Roush, ’17, 
and juniors Elizabeth Cubberley 
and Brianna McKinley regularly 
traded spots for the fifth position 
during the season. Roush, a for- 
mer soccer player, added strength 
to the team’s numbers despite her 
relative inexperience with hills 
and the different terrain. 

“I’m still developing a strat- 
egy, but I go into each race with 
a positive attitude and decide that 
I’m going to have fun,” Roush 
said. “Practice is where you put 
all the work in.” 

“We all improved over the 
summer, trained hard,” Boutelle 
said. “Once we had the NE-10s, 
which we placed second in, we 
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Will it be a welcome back for Ray Rice in the NFL? 





By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


The former running back for 
the Baltimore Ravens, Ray Rice, 
may have the opportunity to re- 
turn to a career in professional 
football, now that his indefinite 
suspension from the NFL was 
overturned on Nov. 28. 

Rice had received a two- 
game suspension from the Ra- 
vens by NFL commissioner 
Roger Goodell in July, because of 
an arrest in February where Rice 
was charged with aggravated as- 
sault on his then fiancée, now 
wife, Jenay Rice. On Sept. 8 Rice 
was released from the Ravens 
and suspended indefinitely by 
Goodell after TMZ leaked video 
footage of the event to the public, 
where the nation was shocked to 
view Rice knockout Jenay Rice 
in the drunken dispute they had 
in an elevator at a casino in At- 
lantic City. 

The arbitrator for appeal 
case to overturn his suspension 
pointed out that Goodell did not 


receive new information to press 
against Rice after his first sus- 
pension was made. It was a clear 
ruling on the NFL’s suspension 
process, not Rice’s actions. 

Rice can now immediately 
sign a contract with a team and 
resume playing professional foot- 
ball since he won his case. 

But there is also three weeks 
left for the NFL season. Teams 
in the playoff hunt such as the 
Denver Broncos may need a new 
running back, after losing two 
earlier to in this season, and al- 
though Rice’s stats from last sea- 
son show he averaged a poor 3.1 
yards per carry he can bring a 
team to success. He has a Super 
Bowl ring tied to his name and 
he has helped the Ravens get to 
the playoffs for five consecutive 
years before 2014. 

He is a distraction though; 
he would come into a team cold, 
without previous game experi- 
ence since the summer. He is 
an older player at age 29, and he 
comes with the baggage of the 
public image of domestic abuse. 

Rice may have won his ap- 
peal over the NFL but it is unlike- 
ly he will win over a team having 
him in their jersey this year. 


realized that we actually had a 
shot. We built the confidence 
there.” 

“Last year I went as an indi- 
vidual, but we should have gone 
as a team,” Boutelle said. “This 
year I’m so much more happy 
about it. It is not bittersweet.” 

Every four years, all of the 
Division II National Champion- 
ships are hosted in the same loca- 
tion, including soccer, field hock- 
ey, volleyball and cross-country. 

This year, Bellarmine Uni- 
versity in Louisville, Kentucky 
did the honors of hosting the Na- 
tional Championships Fall Fes- 
tival, which consists of opening 
and closing ceremonies, com- 
munity projects and tourist op- 
portunities for the athletes in the 
surrounding area. 

Starting off with a bang and 
fizzle on Dec. 3, the opening 
ceremonies welcomed the teams 
with fireworks, speeches and 
dinner. Afterwards, the women 
explored what Louisville had to 
offer. 

“Tt’s good that both Chloe 
and I went the year before. Some 
of it’s the same, but it’s so much 
bigger here because it’s a festi- 
val,” Peters said. “There are just 















2 This week’ s 


corel 


Women’s Basketball 


Dec. 3: SMC 76 


Dec. 6: SMC 69 
Bentley 57 


Dec. 3: SMC 81 


Dec. 6: SMC 95 
Bentley 87 





Women’s Cross Country 


Saint Anselm 84 


Men’s Basketball 


Saint Anselm 90 


over 1000 athletes in our hotel 
alone, which is crazy.” 

“There are signs on all the 
doors welcoming everyone into 
town. You see all the sports 
teams walking around,” Boutelle 
said. “We’re kind of like tour- 
ists, but extra special because 
everyone is celebrating that we’re 
down here.” 

After a few days exploring 
the shops and restaurants, and 
visiting the Kentucky Derby Mu- 
seum, the top seven runners com- 
peted on Dec. 6. The gun went 
off at 12:15 p.m. and the women 
got into their places with only 15 
minutes to spare. > 

“We stayed away from the 
men’s race during warm ups to 
remain calm,” Boutelle said. “Af- 
ter the men were finished, Molly 
was grabbing spikes from their 
shoes because we didn’t bring 
proper length spikes.” 

Peters described the weather 
as muddy, wet and chilly due to 
a constant misty rain since the 
week before. 

““We’ve never raced in some- 
thing so muddy. Basically the 
focus the entire race was to find 
good footing, but out there, the 
mud was so deep that it was hard 


Dec. 2: SMC 3 
Stonehill 3 

Dec. 5: SMC 5 
Castleton 1 

Dec. 6: SMC 5 
Skidmore 4 


NCAA Championship 


L 





Dec. 6: SMC 30th/32 





Men’s Ice Hockey 


Women’s Ice Hockey 


Dec. 5: SMC 4 
SUNY Canton 1 
Dec. 6: SMC 1 
Connecticut College 4 


to even move your legs,” Boutelle 
described after the race. “I had a 
girl fall right in front of me. So it’s 
trying to get around these people 
that are falling in the mud. It was 
kind of like an obstacle course in 
that sense.” 

“T had a great kick at the fin- 
ish,’ Boutelle said. “But it was 
definitely a slow course and I 
wish I could have run it faster, 
but I don’t think I could have be- 
cause it was so muddy.” 

“It’s been another grow- 
ing experience,” Roush said. “I 
mean, we’re all really close to 
begin with, but just being here 
and being able to share this expe- 
rience with each other has really 
brought us closer. It’s been a lot 
of fun, experiencing a new state. 
I’m sure its something we’ll all 
remember.” 

The team took 30th out of 32 
teams at the championship race. 
Boutelle led the group with a 
time of 23:11 and Roush slid into 
the fifth scoring spot at 25:38. 

“Tt’s a nice finishing off for 
our four years on the cross coun- 
try team,” Boutelle said. “For the 
seniors at least, it’s the icing on 
the cake for our careers.” 





